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NOTES. 


{Early in December will be issued the FIRST ILLUSTRATED 
SUPPLEMENT of the SATURDAY REVIEW. For further 
particulars see p. 507.) 


AS we write the Presidential election is practically 
over and done with, and it seems certain that Mr. 
McKinley has been elected. The States that are still 
doubtful can hardly affect this result. The contest, 


‘ however, has been much closer than was expected by 


those who take their information from New York and 
the capitalists of the Eastern seaboard. It is not true 


r to say with the ‘‘ Times” that by electing McKinley 


‘* Americans have earned the congratulations of the whole 
(sic) world by vindicating the character of the Republic for 
honesty.” Nor is it honest to talk, as the Philistine 
organ talks, of Mr. Bryan’s supporters as composed of 
“older Democrats . . . silver-mine owners . . . anda 
motley mass of Populists, Socialists, Anarchists, and 
foreign voters unaccustomed to free institutions,” 
who cast ‘into a common fund their discontent, spirit 
of lawlessness, and eagerness for social change.” 
This way of dividing men into your friends who are 
angels and your enemies who are devils seems slightly 
antiquated at this century-end, though doubtless it 
gives a fine glow as of virtue triumphant to the con- 
scientiously stupid. 


Has it ever occurred to the ‘‘ Times” that Mr. Bryan 
will poll about six million votes, and that to draw 
a sweeping indictment of ‘‘lawlessness and dis- 
honesty” against such a multitude is ridiculous? 
The old Puritan Yankees who migrated to Kansas 
in order to prevent it from being turned into a 
slave State have voted for Bryan, and honester men 
are not to be found in the Republic; Chicago on 
the other hand, the home of foreign Socialists and 
Anarchists, has given McKinley an immense majority, 
and New York, with its large population of ignorant 
Irish, has gone the same primrose way. Really the 
“Times ” will have to get its leading-articles revised by 
some one who knows the prominent facts of the case. 
The truth is that ‘‘ the conflict of interests” which used 
to be talked of as explaining the division between the 
Northern and Southern States before the war must now 
be used to explain the enmity slowly growing between 
manufacturing and agricultural States. The high pro- 
tective-tariffs in America constitute a heavy tax on 
agriculture, and the American farmer is beginning to 
resent the burden. The ‘‘ Times” may flatter itself 
that the conflict is over ; we believe that it is only just 
beginning. For it seems certain now that Mr. McKinley 
will reward his Eastern supporters and raise the tariff. 
If he persists in this policy the Republican party will 
have a rude awakening at the next Presidential election. 


The strange duel between Prince Bismarck and the 
Emperor William still goes on, if duel it can be called 
in which all the head-hitting is on one side. The fact 
that for the first violation of official secrecy an Austrian 
paper was chosen, shows that the lord of Friedrichsruh 
was afraid that the Government might have the courage 
to enforce the law against violations of official secrecy, but 
the feeble tone of the ‘‘ Reichsanzeiger” has evidently 
reassured the ex-Chancellor and his mouthpiece, and 
the ‘‘ Hamburger Nachrichten” now boldly publishes its 
attacks as coming from Prince Bismarck himself. That 
‘* the star of Germany has begun to wane ” is now openly 
asserted, and the replies of the Berlin Government are 
compared to ‘‘the quacking of ducks in a pond.” It 
is all very true, as we have pointed out more than once ; 
but what about the sanctity of the Hohenzollern dynasty 
of which Prince Bismarck was once so convinced an 
advocate? The Emperor has made a mess of it, and 
has played into the hands of France and Russia, but it 
is strange that the proof should come from the mouth of 
the great Empire-builder himself. 


These ‘‘ revelations” of the great Chancellor are not 
as complete as he would have us believe. It is true 
that he brought about a defensive treaty with Russia, 
but it is no less certain that even under his ‘‘ régime ” 
the relations between Russia and Germany were often 
strained. The rivalry between himself and Gortchakoff 
came to the light clearly enough in 1875 when Alex- 
ander II. visited Berlin, and when the French 
Ambassador General Leflé was told that the Tsar’s 
personal intervention had alone prevented Germany 
from invading France. The Berlin Treaty, which 
modified the Treaty of San Stefano to the disadvantage 
of Russia, was the next grievance. All the world knew 
then that Alexander was wild with the ‘* honest 
broker,” and Bismarck retorted by going to Vienna 
and negotiating the defensive treaty with Austro- 


Hungary. 


Then came the death of Gortchakoff and the tragic 
taking-off of Alexander. Immediately Bismarck went 
to work again to increase Germany's security. In 1884 
he brought about the famous meeting of the three 
Emperors at Skierniewice, and now, it appears, began 
the negotiations for a second defensive treaty with the 
Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, De Giers. This 
treaty lasted from 1884 to 1890 and insured the isolation 
of France. We have only to compare the position 
France now occupies with her position in 1890 to see 
how infinitely abler Prince Bismarck is than William 


the Witless. We Britons have no reason to like 


Bismarck ; his policy was to cultivate good relations 
with Russia and to keep the attention of Russia fixed 
on Asia by trying to exaggerate the differences between 
Russian and English interests in the Near and Far 
East. Besides, he made the German Colonial Empire 
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chiefly at our cost ; but at least he did what he did not 
to injure us but to strengthen Germany, and much may 
be forgiven to a statesman whose patriotism was 
so active and so intelligent. But the German Emperor’s 
policy, if policy that can be called which follows 
no fixed course even of self-interest, but is at once 
arrogant and capricious, has succeeded in dethron- 
ing Germany from the proud position she held from 
1870 to 1890 as the arbiter of Europe. Germany 
is now isolated among her enemies, and she cannot 
console herself with the phrase lent to Tiberius by 
Tacitus—‘‘ oderint dum metuant ”—for she is no longer 
feared. 


It has not been noticed in the London Press that 
Lord Dufferin in his Belfast speech, the important 
passages of which, we have reason to believe, were 
submitted to Lord Salisbury before being delivered, 
deliberately used the word “‘alliance” in referring to 
the new relations between France and Russia. The 
word was avoided in the various declarations at Cher- 
bourg, Paris, and Chilons, and Mr. Curzon boggled at 
it when his turn came to speak; but Lord Dufferin, 
who has had unequalled opportunities of knowing what 
has happened, has made no difficulties about the 
phrase, and showed no signs of regret at the fact. 
The way to a complete understanding with France and 
with Russia still presents some serious obstacles to be 
surmounted, but we believe it is the sincere desire of 
the three Foreign Offices to secure that understand- 
ing—at any rate, if it is not brought about, it will not 
be the fault of Lord Dufferin and Lord Salisbury. 
Such an understanding would, at least, not be open to 
the reproach of treachery to allies brought against 
Germany in respect to her secret treaty with Russia. 
Prince Bismarck’s organ, we notice, still argues that 
the treaty was not a breach of faith with Austria. 
What would he have said if he had discovered that 
Austria, while a member of the Triple Alliance, had con- 
cluded a secret treaty with France ? 


The members of the Royal Academy have given us a 
reasonable proof of their intelligence in choosing Mr. E. J. 
Poynter to be their new President. We had been mildly 
alarmed by rumours of the possible election of such 
nonentities as Messrs. Frank Dicksee, Luke Fildes, and, 
most of all, W. B. Richmond, whose reckless hand 
has already been so busy under the dome of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Mr. Poynter has ever been a fairly 
conscientious student of academic painting, which, 
added to an unobtrusive personality and some scholar- 
ship, should make him a suitable head of the Royal 
Academy of Painting. A far more important post than 
that of the President of this artistic stock exchange will 
have to be filled—namely, that of the Directorship of 
the National Gallery. We have never had a really 
sound man at the head of this, one of the finest of the 
European galleries. Now that the purchasing and the 
-dentifying of pictures is becoming year by year more 
difficult, we feel the need of a scholar of genuine erudi- 
tion, wide experience, above all a gentleman of very 
certain taste, at the head of affairs at Trafalgar Square. 


The Duc d’Orleans is believed in France to be abso- 
lutely without importance as a Pretender. The mere 
fact that he has twice broken his leg by falling from a 
horse has made him the laughing-stock of a people 
whose imagination was caught more by Boulanger’s 
skill in the saddle on his famous black charger than by 
his pledge of a revised Constitution. But at the dynastic 
Courts of Europe the habit of regarding the French 
Republic as a tentative experiment is ingrained; a 
quarter of a century has not availed to alter it. The 
marriage of ‘ Philippe VIII.” to a rich and popular 
young Hapsburg princess, with a ceremonial pomp 
which could not have been exceeded for the Emperor's 
own daughter, naturally gives a fillip to this imagining, 
and it is not surprising to find the Viennese papers 
speaking of it as the ‘‘ French marriage.” The French 
people have done their utmost, in the case of this young 
man who was born at Twickenham, to notify the world 
that, whatever else he is, he is not to be accounted 
French, and much less will they think of his bride, 
er ‘‘ Austrian woman,” as belonging to them- 
selves. 
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The speech of M. Hanotaux in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties on the Eastern Question is chiefly interesting for 
what it does not contain. The absence of all mention 
of Egypt, which no French Foreign Minister for four- 
teen years has ever left out of a survey of the situation 
in the Levant, raises at once the notion that London 
and Paris have come, or entertain reasonable hopes of 
coming, to an understanding on that subject ; and, if 
that be true, everything else is in the way of adjusting 
itself. Commentators in Paris discover in his carefully 
weighed phrases about the Sultan and the Armenians a 
hint that a Concert of the Powers is expected to give 
Russia its mandate to intervene and place Ottoman 
administration upon a new and improved footing, but 
the indication is at best very vague. We are more 
likely to get light from Lord Salisbury at the Guildhall 
on Monday next. 


In the debate on Armenian affairs in the French 
Chamber on Tuesday only one of the best speakers 
of this Assembly had a chance. We are alluding to 
M. le Comte de Mun. M. Jaurés was only permitted 
to fling a couple of sentences into M. Hanotaux’s care- 
fully prepared speech. Curiously enough the Socialist 
orator and the reactionary Deputy, whose views are as 
wide apart as the poles, command equal attention from 
the House when they get on their legs. The mantle of 
Montalembert is supposed to have fallen on the latter ; 
the former is regarded as the successor of Clémenceau, 
although M. Jaurés is considerably less concise, 
and consequently less incisive. We doubt whether 
Clémenceau ever prepared a speech during the whole of 
his Parliamentary career. M. Jaurés has been twitted 
more than once with doing nothing else, and on one 
occasion he virtually pleaded guilty to the indictment. 
‘*T respect the Chamber too much,” he said, ‘‘not to 
arrange carefully beforehand what I am going to say to 
it.” If we had to compare Clémenceau and Jaurés in 
one sentence, we should say that the one wields a 
scalpel which is often deadly ; the other a magnificently 
damascened sword, the play of which delights the 
onlooker. 


Comte de Mun’s oratory is altogether more chas- 
tened. It is modelled on the best traditions of the 
Roman Catholic pulpit, for Gambetta was right when, 
after M. de Mun’s victory over the Abbé Cadoret at 
Pontivy years ago, he said, ‘‘ The one is a priest, the 
other is worthy of being one.” Looking at M. de Mun, 
the mind unconsciously reverts to the late Cardinal 
Howard, who from being a Guardsman became a 
Prince of the Church ; for, although M. de Mun has not 
as yet taken vows, no one would be surprised at his 
so doing, and the Cuirassier’s uniform has been doffed 
long ago. When with his regiment M. de Mun 
assiduously read the Gospels, and, unlike his brother 
officers, never went to the café or the theatre. Some 
one whom we know, once quoted Schopenhauer’s 
maxim to him. ‘‘Do you know, M. le Comte, that a 
man who does not go to the theatre is like a man who 
dresses without a looking-glass ?” was the remark. 
‘* That may be,” replied M. de Mun; ‘‘and I should 
not stay away from the playhouse if I felt certain that 
the glass was neither concave nor convex, and that it 
did not somehow distort the reflection of life.” As a 
matter of course, the Republicans moved heaven and 
earth to invalidate his election ; they succeeded three 
times. M. de Mun returned to the charge and suc- 
ceeded. This in itself paints the man. 


The Navy League has existed for less than two years, 
but in that space of time it has done excellent work. 
As Lord Charles Beresford showed in his excellent 
letter in yesterday's (Friday’s) ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” it is 
hopeless to expect from the rulers of the hour either 
common sense or even plain statements of actual facts 
when the question is that of bringing up the British 
Navy to a strength sufficient to maintain our supremacy 
at sea. In 1885—to go back no farther—Lord North- 
brook, poor man, really did not know what he should 
do with an additional three or four millions if he 
had them to spend on the Navy; yet, when that 
‘regrettable incident” of Penjdeh occurred shortly 
afterwards a panic-stricken House of Commons 
hurriedly voted six millions sterling to provide the 
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country with an efficient fleet. In 1888 Lord George 
Hamilton assured the House that the Navy was amply 
provided for, and his assurance might indeed have been 
accepted but for the inconvenient honesty of Lord 
Charles Beresford, whose revelations, backed by public 
opinion, forced the Government to assent to an ex- 
penditure of no less than twenty millions sterling to 
reinforce the Navy. Last of all in the history of official 
misrepresentation comes Sir William Harcourt, whose 
statements in December 1893 were so monstrous that 
even the Naval Lords of the Admiralty felt compelled 
to tender their resignations—upon which Sir William 
Harcourt of course explained, more suo, on 21 Decem- 
ber that he had not said on 19 December what he was 
understood to say. 


This system of short-sighted parsimony, interspersed 
with brief scares whenever some shuffling of the cards 
abroad brings home to us our own impotence, is 
neither politic nor fair to the taxpayer. It is not politic, 
because, if the scare should prove to be well founded, 
war would be commenced, and perhaps disastrously 
ended, before the money hastily voted at the last 
moment could be effectively employed; and it is not 
fair to the taxpayer that the expenditure on construction 
of new ships should, zx a time of peace, vary from 
£800,000 in one year to £5,500,000 in another, or 
that he should be compelled to pay an extravagant price 
for work done at high pressure. It is high time that 
these Admiralty charlatans—we regret that we cannot 
except Mr. Goschen from the list—should be taken in 
hand and taught that, whatever pranks may be played 
at home, honesty is the best policy where the vital 
interests of the nation are concerned. Therefore we 
wish Mr. Knox and the Navy League all success in 
their efforts to impress on the British public the para- 
mount importance of an adequate Navy as the best 
guarantee of peace. 


Major von Wissmann is an unrecognized humourist. 
His period of service in ‘‘ Deutsch-Ostafrika” being at 
an end, he considers it his duty to tell his countrymen 
how they may best make something more of their 
possessions than they have made hitherto. His methods 
are unique in their simplicity. What German East 
Africa needs, it seems, is assistance of the sort which our 
Indian fellow-subjects are best qualified torender. The 
terms he offers are not, it is true, exciting. Indian agri- 
culturists are invited to settle in a country which would 
afford them an opportunity of making money denied 
them in India. Major von Wissmann, however, con- 
siders that Germany loses so much in East Africa 
through the Indian traders who send remittances to 
their friends at home, that in his opinion Indian agricul- 
turists ought to bring their talents to subserve German 
interests by way of compensation. When they have 
begun to save money they are to be taxed to prevent 
them sending it home to India. Even the modest 
Teuton probably never advanced a suggestion more 
naive than that. Major von Wissmann cannot under- 
stand English criticism of his proposal. Perhaps he 
might study the nursery rhyme of the ‘‘ Spider and the 
Fly” to advantage. British Indian subjects should be 
able to do better than emigrate to German East Africa 
for the benefit of the Germans. 


The imbecile action of Mr. Groh and his fellow 
“leaders” in setting the public directly against the 
cab-drivers has put an end to any hopes that might have 
existed of ultimate success for the London Cab-strike. 
As between the drivers and the Railway Companies the 
man in the street was neutral, with perhaps a natural 
leaning against the Companies in favour of cabby, who 
is on the whole a civil and indispensable public servant. 
That a cabman who has driven a fare from the West 
End to Paddington or King’s Cross should be bundled 
out of the station and into the wilds of Praed Street or 
the Euston Road without the chance of picking up a 
return fare seemed to be a grievance, but when a few 
thousand unoffending passengers had been compelled to 
lose their trains and to have a row with their cabbies 
into the bargain, the feeling was quickly changed 
into active partisanship against the offending drivers, 
who—poor men !—were only obeying the orders of 
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the egregious professional organizers. The silly order 
was withdrawn in two or three days, but meanwhile 
the mischief had been done. Since those two great 
strategists, Mr. John Dillon and Mr. William O’Brien, 
ensured the ruin of the Plan of Campaign by their 
‘* New Tipperary ” performance nothing quite so foolish 
has been done in public life. 


The French African Colonies, like the German, 
continue to supply melancholy reading to the advocates 
of colonial expansion. In the French Senate on 
Tuesday M. Lebon made a notably halting reply to M. le 
Provost de Launay’s attack on the administration of 
Madagascar. That the island has already cost France 
80,000,000 francs, and is likely to costher in the future 
from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 a year, without the remotest 
hope of any return, is the outstanding fact of the situa- 
tion. The hanging of Hova ex-Ministers of State is a 
policy that has its natural limits, and the increase of 
military posts, which is admitted to be still necessary, can 
only be carried out with the aid of extensive reinforce- 
ments. M. Lebon hopes that he will ultimately be able 
to organize Madagascar into a province ‘‘ with some 
kind of autonomy”; but what is the use of a province 
in which the only Frenchmen are a horde of officials, 
civil and military, more concerned about their quarrels 
regarding absurd points of dignity than in suppressing 
the native insurrection? Surely French energy and 
French capital have a better outlet in Russia just now 
than in such a fever-bed as Madagascar. 


We have referred more than once lately to the ex- 
ceeding importance of Technical Education to the 
rehabilitation and securing of England’s industrial 
supremacy. The subject is now beginning to occupy a 
considerable share of public attention, and has this week 
reached the public meeting stage; but, so far, this 
attention has done little more than raise a query. What 
zs technical education? is being asked on all hands. 
Technical Education is the teaching of actual trades 
and such allied knowledge as is intimately connected 
therewith. I[t is the modern substitute for the decayed 
apprenticeship system, and the sooner that aspect of 
the matter is realized by Parliament and educational 
bodies, the better for all concerned. A flourishing Science 
and Art Institute at Wolverton is an apposite instance 
of both what Technical Education should and should 
not be. There are classes in this Institute for practical 
instruction in the local industry of carriage-building, 
which, while teaching a certain amount of theoretical 
mechanics, do not disdain instruction in the humbler 
arts of painting and varnishing. That is real Technical 
Education. Then there are other classes for teaching 
the principles of sound, heat, &c., which have no con- 
nexion at all with Technical Education. Of course 
they are appropriate enough in a Science and Art 
Institute, but Parliament and educational authorities 
have evinced a disposition to regard these Science and 
Art Institutes as models of Technical Education centres, 
and that is not at all well. 


We yield to no one in admiration of Nansen and his 
work; but this does not blind us to the fact that the 
praise bestowed on him by his over-zealous friends is 
sometimes so excessive as to be harmful. One ot 
the most striking features, both in Nansen’s character 
and narrative, is his extreme modesty. ‘‘ A journey of 
this kind might appear to be fraught with some risk,” 
he quietly remarks about his sledge march northward 
from the ‘‘Fram.” When the ‘ Daily Chronicle,” 
therefore, describes the narrative as “‘ the most striking 
tale of adventure of modern times,” we have to re- 
member that that journal has arrears of praise to make 
up. We welcome its present ‘‘ admiration for the 
man, for the unspoiled simplicity of his nature, for his 
profound and varied knowledge, his clear and level- 
headedness, his readiness to sacrifice himself” as a far 
truer estimate than it formed in 1893, when he was 
a conceited and self-advertising adventurer. But we 
cannot blame the hero-worship of the daily journalist 


when those who ought to know better go ludicrously » 


wrong. 


Thus, according to Professor Mohn, ‘in physical 
geography, in geology, in oceanography, in terrestrial 
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magnetism, in biology, in meteorology, the results ob- 
tained will mark a new departure in the various 
sciences concerned.” If Nansen’s additions to our 
knowledge of Polar life were twice as extensive as those 
made by all the Arctic expeditions of the century, it 
would still be an exaggeration to regard them as form- 
ing a new departure in biological science. Geologically 
he records Jurassic rocks from Franz Josef Land and 
traces of glaciation on the northern coast of Siberia ; 
but neither of these are new discoveries ; and during the 
rest of the time he had no more opportunity for giving 
geology a fresh start than he had of revolutionizing 
Egyptology or solving the age of Stonehenge. Even 
some of the observations on ice, claimed as new, are 
not new ; it was not necessary to get ‘frozen in” in 
the ‘‘ Fram” to discover that the ice-pressure varies 
with the tides. Most people had found that out before 
from the observations by the crew of the ‘ Jeannette.” 
The theory of the “polar current” is claimed as 
proved, and the old arguments for it are re-advanced ; 
but the fact that the diatoms of East Greenland are 
like those of Siberia is no more proof of a current 
across the Pole from the latter to the former than the 
resemblance of bricks at Wapping to bricks at Putney 
is a proof of the tidal nature of the Thames. 


But Professor Mohn’'s estimate cf Nansen’s results 
was, however, modest and accurate in comparison 
with statements that passed as good geography at the 
British Association meeting at Liverpool. There Sir 
Erasmus Ommaney’s speech, if the ‘‘ Times” report is 
to be trusted, must have taxed the credulity and gravity 
of even the audience of Section E. Nansen has, it is 
true, done a magnificent service. But we need not 
do John Rae the injustice of imagining that Nansen 
was the first man who plunged into an unknown 
Arctic region, prepared to live through a winter on 
what he could get for himself. We need not forget 
that Peary’s journey across Northern Greenland and 
Payer’s sledge journey in Franz Josef Land were as 
reckless, if not more so, than Nansen and Johansen’s 
march from the ‘‘ Fram.” 


The annual Starvation Return is never cheerful read- 
ing ; this year’s is the most melancholy of the series ; 
and it is one of our national “life's little ironies” that 
the year of trade expansion, the year of wholesale pro- 
sperity (as the ‘‘ Daily Graphic” and other journals have 
lately been insistently reminding us) is the year which 
provides the longest list of deaths from hunger in 
London. A perusal of the gruesome record (none the 
less gruesome for its official brevity of statement) re- 
veals the main cause of these unromantic tragedies ; it 
is the stress of competition, that beneficent ‘‘ spur and 
incentive to enterprise,” as a provincial contemporary 
cheerily phrases it. It is the rush of an ever-growing 
crowd through an ever-narrowing passage ; and the less 
stalwart go under, and are trampled out. That is the 
short history of these superfluous men and women. And 
the case of the greater part of them—harrowing as it is 
—cannot be adequately dealt with, except indirectly, in 
the solution of the larger problems that Competition in 
Industry sets us. 


But there is one case in the 1895 Return which can 
and should be dealt with on its own vile demerits—the 
case of the five weeks old baby, whose mother’s milk, 
generated on a pregnancy diet of bread and dripping, 
was the particular method adopted by Bumbledom for 
inducing starvation. This infant’s mother was admitted, 
a fortnight before the birth, to the Wandsworth and 
Clapham Workhouse, and, according to the Coroner’s 
Note, *‘ had to scrub the floors every day up to the con- 
finement.”’ The only reply forthcoming from the Work- 
house Committee was that pregnant inmates are not 
forced to perform hard tasks, and with this pitiful eva- 
sion the matter seems to have dropped. We would 
suggest that one of the numerous gentlemen at the 
Local Government Board might with advantage divert 
some of his unabsorbed time into a trenchant investiga- 
tion of this scandal. Unless report always errs, he 
would vrobably pick up a few other specimens of 
Bumble’s philanthropy by the way. 
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The action in regard to music-hall licences of what 
the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” calls ‘‘ London's Parliament” 
is not calculated to increase one’s respect for demo- 
cratic legislation. The one line of conduct in such 
matters which has been approved by experience, and 
which satisfies one’s sense of justice, is that the worst 
halls should be suppressed, or should at least be placed 
under severe restrictions, and that the best should be 
encouraged by being trusted with a larger measure of 
freedom. But this old-fashioned rule of morals does 
not commend itself to the sapient County Councillor. 
John Burns has a better notion of how this world should 
be governed. The Palace is the best managed and 
most reputable of music-halls, he said in effect, therefore 
it should not be allowed to ‘‘ punish (sc ’) itself” by 
providing its patrons with drink and a promenade; 
‘* the duty of the Council was to level the halls upwards . 
and not downwards.” So unreason speaks, falling 
from paradox to platitude. Refuse the licence to one 
or two of the worst halls, my gentlemen, and help the 
best ; punish the Pavilion and reward the Palace if this 
is your judgment of their respective merits ; but, above 
all, do not talk nonsense nor listen to it, whether Burns 
or Blundell Maple be the speaker. 


THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS 


T° understand fully what has happened in the United 

States this week, it is important to recall the events 
of another first week of November, four years ago. 
Then, as now, the election-returns accumulating from 
the scores of thousands of polling places throughout the 
huge continent revealed, as the picturesque American 
phrase has it, a political ‘‘ landslide.” Mr. Cleveland, 
the Democratic candidate, who stood upon a platform 
frankly hostile to high tariffs, railway pools, commercial 
trusts and monopolies, and the corrupt pensions list, 
and whose devotion to the cause of reform was believed 
in by the people, was elected by an almost unprecedented 
majority. Not only did he carry by increased majorities 
every State which the Democrats regarded as naturally 
their own, but he swept into the Democratic column 
large commonwealths like Illinois and Wisconsin which 
had voted for every Republican President since the Re- 
publican party was formed. Nor was the victory to be 
measured by what Mr. Cleveland alone won ; in five 
States where the Democrats by themselves had no 
chance, they combined with the new Populist party, and 
of these States, four were taken away from the Republi- 
cans, and their electoral votes given to a third candidate, 
General Weaver. In general spirit, if not in practical 
details, the Democrats and Populists of 1892 were allies, 
and if their popular votes, and for that matter their 
electoral votes, were added together as if cast for Mr. 
Cleveland, the effect would have been to make Mr. 
Harrison a much worse beaten candidate four years 
ago than Mr. Bryan is now. 

The ultimate judgment of history will probably acquit 
Mr. Cleveland of any intentional betrayal of the reform 
programme to which he was so deeply committed when 
he entered upon his second term in March of 1893. 
The worst that need be said is that circumstances were 
against him. The Democrats came in with an immense 
majority in the Lower House of Congress, and found 
themselves almost immediately in conflict with the 
President of their own making. Something of this 
was due to the impression he created of feeling that 
he had made himself, and occupied a superior moral 
plane to that of his party at large, or at least of his 
party’s representatives in Congress. Much more of 
the trouble was chargeable to the fact that, when the 
legislative realization of their great popular triumph 
came to be discussed, the Western and Southern 
Democrats, who controlled the Congressional majority, 
found that Mr. Cleveland, although a reformer, was 
also an Eastern man, and took’ the Eastern view of 
things. A variety of reasons, for example, combined 
to spread in the South and West the belief that a 
rehabilitation of Silver in the currency would give them 
a fairer share in the prospaiity of the country at large ; 
Mr. Cleveland was as immovably opposed to this as 
any Wall Street banker. A still sharper, and not less 
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significant, clash of opinions came over the income- 
tax question. An overwhelming majority of the 
Democratic Congressmen decided that, in order to 
make the financial and commercial centres of the 
East pay their just proportion of Federal expenses, 
an income-tax was necessary. New York City, 
as might have been expected, raised a prodigious outcry 
against this, and rallied all the banking and capitalist 
interests of the East to oppose it. President Cleveland 
took the side of his section, and though it was the 
Supreme Court which gave the Income-tax Bill its 
death-blow, it was the President who got the discredit 
for it in the West and South. So the quarrel became 
more acute until at length when, last summer, the 
Democrats gathered to select a candidate for the next 
campaign, hatred of Cleveland was by far the most 
powerful and cohesive emotion which they had in 
common. A small minority from the East tried to insist 
that it was the party that was wrong; that Mr. Cleve- 
land had only done his duty, and that the blame for four 
years’ failure lay with the fractious, undisciplined and 
fanatical Lower House which the party had unfortu- 
nately elected to serve withhim. But the large majority 
at Chicago hooted the mention of Cleveland’s name, and 
enthusiastically nominated as his successor an unknown 
young Westerner, for no other reason than that he could 
abuse Cleveland, and the East, and the ‘‘ Gold Bugs ” 
of Wall Street and Lombard Street with more wild and 
gushing rhetoric than anybody else they had heard. 

We have recalled this ancient history because it 
reduces at once to just and intelligible dimensions the 
** landslide” of which Mr. McKinley is for the moment 
the hero. Just as in 1892 the Populists either voted with 
the Democrats for Mr. Cleveland, or ran an electoral 
ticket of their own to draw away votes from his Repub- 
lican rival, so in 1896 that whole section of the Demo- 
cratic party which sympathizes with Mr. Cleveland, or 
disbelieves in the Silver panacea, has thrown its weight 
into the scales for Mr. McKinley. These ‘ Gold 
Democrats” even followed the Weaver precedent of 
four years ago by nominating a separate electoral ticket 
for special use in States like Kentucky and Georgia, 
but not a word has come to London thus far about any 
votes cast for it. The feud inside the party was too 
deadly for half-measures, and apparently the ‘‘ Gold 
Democrats ”’ voted as a body directly for the Republican 
candidate. They could not pretend any personal admira- 
tion for Mr. McKinley himself, and indeed no other 
Republican could have been named whom au fond they 
disliked more ; but, as they said frankly, it was a choice 
of evils. Speaking generally, that may be described 
as the view taken by Europe of the campaign and of its 
result. Nobody on this side of the Atlantic could have 
imagined himself a year ago as possibly welcoming 
the elevation of McKinley to the Presidency ; as it is, 
it is impossible to assume an air of unqualified satis- 
faction. But long before the contest drew to a close it 
became apparent that the success of Mr. Bryan would 
produce a commercial and financial convulsion of the 
worst kind, and we are all willing to be grateful for a 
respite from that, without inquiring too closely into its 
character. 

That it is only a respite must also be apparent to the 
candid observer, The enormous anti-Bryan majorities 
concentrated in States like New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts, and their neighbours lend a fictitious 
effect of velocity to the “landslide.” As a matter 
of fact, the change of a few thousand votes in other 
quarters would have made Mr. Bryan President. It 
seems entirely clear that if he had not made Free Silver 
his principal, and almost solitary, issue, he would have 
had the ‘‘ landslide” on his side. The counter-argument 
of a dollar cut in half is shown to have been a terrible 
weapon among the working-men of the towns. As we 
prophesied during the summer, the foreign-born voters 
in the North-West, the most self-centred individualists 
on the face of the earth, have voted as one man against 
the threatened ‘ fifty-cent. dollar.” But upon almost 
every other question raised by the Chicago platform, if 
Free Silver had been left out or kept in the background, 
majorities would have been found agreeing with Mr. 
Bryan in a dozen States which now have gone against 
him. It is impossible to say that there will be no Free 
Silver issue four years hence, but in all probability the 
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whole vexed question of the relation of the metals will 
be much nearer a general and reasonable settlement 
than it is now. 

If we leave Silver out of account, Mr. McKinley is 
just the man to accentuate and render still more galling 
the grievances which brought the Populist party into 
existence six years ago, and but yesterday seemed to 
threaten the very existence of the Republic. He has 
been tried once, in an executive capacity, as Governor 
of Ohio, and the result of the experiment was admitted 
at the time to have been grotesque to the verge of 
pathos. Not only did he allow the finances and 
administrative system of the State to lapse into some- 
thing like chaos, but in the middle of his term he 
became a bankrupt, having out of incredible soft- 
heartedness endorsed bills for his friends to the extent 
of some £16,000, a sum which was four or five 
times in excess of his total resources. He was 
rescued from this extraordinary predicament by 
some of the rich men of his party, and he 
remains in their debt to this day. One of these 
friends, Mr. Mark Hanna, has been the manager 
of his campaign ; but Mr. Hanna is also a member of 
the new Coal Trust, which on one day in September 
last was able to raise the price of coal throughout 
the United States by six shillings a ton. Unless all 
the signs fail, the new President will be as wax in the 
hands of the great trusts and monopolies, just as the 
Congress which has been elected with him will be 
eager to re-enact the prohibitive tariff laws which the 
manufacturing rings demand and have paid for in 
enormous advances to the McKinley campaign fund. 
These things produced the memorable revolt of 1892, 
and it is manifest that a still more impressive uprising 
may be expected in 1900. 


WAITING FOR THE COLONIES. 


| Pye MASHAM,, in his recent articles in this paper, 

has pointed out the economic necessity for Com- 
mercial Federation. Patriotic Englishmen and Colonials 
are in general agreement as to its desirability. The 
organs of Little England shriek out intermittently that 
the thing is impossible, thereby doing much to prove 
its feasibility. Beyond a doubt Federation is ‘‘in the 
air”; but what we want to know now is, when is 
something tangible going to be done? So many things 
are in the air: those which alight, and remain to 
flourish on the earth, bear a very small proportion to 
the whole. Wondrous Utopias hover in flocks over 
debating clubs and magazine offices, and the young 
men who debate and write concerning them are about 
the only people who do not sicken with impatience at 
the sight. If much more is talked about the Customs 
Union idea, without a corresponding practical move- 
ment, without some definite public action, men will 
shrug their shoulders, and relegate the project to the 
category which embalms the remains of so many still- 
born schemes of this end of the century. We do not 
imply that the talking has been altogether wasted: the 
thrashing out of the subject was a needful preliminary 
to its proper introduction into the field of practical 
politics ; but the matter cannot serve indefinitely the 
purposes of speculative journalism. Moreover, as 
regards this particular project, there are other dangers 
to which delay exposes it. The Canadian problem 
exposes one. 

Now, it does not do as a general thing to pay much 
heed to the peculiar opinions which find utterance in 
the ‘‘Investor’s Review,” but its pages occasionally by 
chance contain remarks which merit attention; and of 
such is the article on ‘‘ British Trade with Canada” in 
a recent number. An Editorial note informs the reader 
that this paper is ‘‘ an interesting essay.” Undoubtedly 
itis that. It shows usa novel point of view, that of 
the Canadian equivalent of our own Little Englander. 
The writer crystallizes a set of sentiments which repre- 
sent no doubt the views of a minority in the Dominion. 
But minorities have at times an awkward knack of 
getting themselves transformed into majorities ; and if 
the anti-I[mperial minority in Canada (the present Liberal 
majority is only in part anti-Imperial) should ever 
become a majority, the supporters of the English Empire 
will be confronted with a very unpleasant problem. 
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The nature of that problem is indicated in the following 
extract from the ‘‘Investor’s Review” article :—‘‘ The 
new Liberal Government in Canada will not wait with 
its hands folded till Mr. Chamberlain gets his Pan- 
Britannic Utopia in working order. . . . Meanwhile 
they will address themselves to matters within the 
range of practical politics, and endeavour, first of all, 
to obtain closer trade relations with the United States. 
. - - Commercial independence is in the air. . . . If it 
should some day involve tariff discrimination against 
British goods, it will be unfortunate ; but in reality 
tariff discrimination already exists. . .. Open dis- 
crimination against Britain will become necessary under 
any wide commercial arrangement with the United 
States.” 

The reflections which these sentences prompt are so 
obvious that they need no direct comment ; but there is 
an indirect, though even more important, reflection to 
which they give rise. It is this: what needs to be done 
in the direction of a Customs Union should be done 
quickly. A spirit of disaffection to the Empire is at 
work in the Dominion ; the peculiar position of Canada, 
assimilated geographically to the United States, and 
divided by many hundred leagues of ocean from the 
Mother-country, is a natural aid to the propagation of 
this spirit ; its logical outcome is annexation. How 
far this spirit has permeated, and is likely to permeate, 
the Canadian mind is a matter of conjecture. We 
believe that the writer of ‘‘ British Trade with Canada” 
rates the extent of this disaffection too highly ; but it 
is useless to ignore its existence. How incredible, 
then, is the folly of the attitude which Downing 
Street has hitherto adopted towards Canadian pro- 
posals for Commercial Federation! The Federation 
proposals have come mainly from Canada; and the 
note of almost passionate insistence which has charac- 
terized them, though from one point of view of happy 
augury, is, regarded in the light of the above quotation, 
charged also with baleful omen. The Ottawa resolu- 
tions read like the cries of loyal citizens of the Empire 
begging to be saved from themselves: /hey are 
but too conscious of the looming danger to which 
Downing Street is blind. In truth, it is necessary that 
action should not be long delayed. 

What, then, is the next step? The question is 
answered bya reference to the resolution of the Chambers 
of Commerce Congress held in London last June. The 
Cobdenitish element was strongly represented at that 
gathering, and, as unanimity was aimed at, a genuine 
Customs Union resolution which had been brought 
forward by Toronto and Belfast was not, in con- 
sequence, voted upon. In its place the following 
resolution was adopted :—‘‘That this Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce of the Empire is of opinion 
that the establishment of a closer commercial re!ation 
between the United Kingdom and the Colonies and 
Dependencies is an object which deserves and demands 
prompt and careful consideration. The Congress, 
therefore, respectfully represents to Her Majesty’s 
Government, that if the suggestion should be made on 
behalf of the Colonies, or some of them, it would be 
right and expedient to promote such consideration, and 
the formulation of some practical ‘plan, dy summoning 
an Imperial Conference, fully representative of the 
interests involved, or by such other means as Her 
Majesty may be advised to adopt.” So the way is 
clear. It was, of course, a strange proceeding to im- 
pose upon the Colonies the duty of taking the next 
step, considering the persistence with which they had 
agitated the question in the past; but on that head we 
need not trouble ourselves now. The point to bear in 
mind is that the next move has actually been cast upon 
the Colonies, and that until they bestir themselves the 
project remains at a standstill. To them, therefore, 
is our appeal. If a Customs Union seemed good in their 
eyes ten years ago, it must appear even better to-day. 
Since the Colonial Conference of 1887 the need for 
practical Federation of the Empire has yearly become 
mere pressing; the greatness of the Empire has in- 
creased, and, pari passu, the jealousy felt for other 
nations has increased likewise ; our isolation is becom- 
ing more and more marked; and, above all, foreign 
industrial competition is pressing more relentlessly and 
*victoriously upon us 
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Canada has hitherto been most active in agitating the 
Union, and there is little doubt, had the Conservative 
party triumphed at the recent elections, that we should 
soon have heard from Ottawa in response to the London 
invitation. Nor is a reply from the Dominion hopeless 
even now. Because Sir Charles Tupper was eagerly in 
favour of a Customs Union, it was over-readily assumed 
that his antagonist must be against it. Mr. Laurier, 
however, quickly undeceived English Cobdenites on 
that score; and though, of course, it would be idle to 
hope that the new Canadian Ministry has inherited the old 
enthusiasm for Federation, it is by no means unlikely 
that it will favour the project, for the simple reason (if 
for no other) that it believes that Canada must get into 
closer commercial relations with either the Mother- 
country or the United States, and even a Liberal 
Ministry may well hesitate at the latter, or, rather, at the 
awkward vista of problems such alliance would open up. 
But if Canada prove coy, there remain the Australasian 
and South African Colonies. The United Empire Trade 
League sent Mr. John Lowles to discover the present 
official and public feeling on the subject in the Antipodes. 
He has now returned, the bearer of good tidings. 
Governors and legislators welcomed him with effusion ; 
crowded public meetings cheered enthusiastically for 
the Union. If the reception which the League’s Com- 
missioner received in Australia has any solid basis, we 
may expect that thence will come the answer to the 
Congress invitation. It will then remain for Her 
Majesty’s Government to summon the Imperial Con- 
ference, and so put the project definitely in train. 
People are asking in what manner the completion of 
the sixtieth year of Her Majesty’s reign may best be 
celebrated. Surely by the gathering of the Empire in 
this Conference. 


THE SNOBBERY OF IT. 
I. 


bee Common Council of the City of London consists 
of 231 individuals. With but one or two excep- 
tions, each of these is at the present time actively 
engaged in business—is a shopkeeper or a trader. I 
have made diligent and extensive search and inquiry, 
and, as far as I can ascertain, three alone of this 
number are gentlemen of a gentility originating in a 
generation prior to themselves—namely, Alderman 
Truscott and Mr. John Knill, whose fathers obtained 
grants of arms ; and Alderman Dimsdale, a member of 
the banking firm and family of his name. Gentility is 
created by the ~7gh¢ to bear arms; and to make use of 
a coat-of-arms or crest is to publicly assert a claim to 
gentility. Nearly the whole of these civic personages 
are of easily provable plebeian descent (I use the word 
plebeian merely in its academic sense), and yet a large 
number assert a claim to these signs of gentility. Two- 
thirds of the claimants have not the ghost of a right to 
the arms they have assumed. The coming Lord Mayor, 
Alderman Faudel-Phillips, has no right to the crest 
(a squirrel, &c.) that decorates his harness and his 
stationery. The son of a knight, the brother-in-law of 
a peer and of a baronet, is satisfied with a bogus crest. 
Alderman and Sheriff Ritchie’s chain of office, I believe, 
shows no personal arms. All honour to him if he has 
the pluck to serve, making no claim to these marks of 
gentility. His brother, however (the Right Hon. C. T. 
Ritchie), uses the arms of Ritchie of Craigtown, and, 
moreover, has no right thereto. Sheriff Rogers has 
assumed the arms of the Devonshire baronets of his 
name (the late Lord Blachford’s family). Being in no 
way related to that family, it is a most unwarrantable 
piece of impertinence and assumption. Sir Walter 
Wilkin has proved no right to the arms of the Kentish 
family of Wilkins, which he recently so ostentatiously 
paraded through the City. Alderman Pound—born 
over his father’s shop in Leadenhall Street—surely 
had little inducement to believe himself of gentle 
descent. The arms he has made use of during the past 
twelve months are void of authority—bogus, belonging 
to nobody, and assuredly not to him. I challenge ex- 
Sheriff Cooper to make public a full, true, and particular 
account of the origin of the design he makes use of. 
Otherwise I myself shall be happy to publish the details. 
In spite of categorical statements to the contrary, it is 
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not recorded in the Heralds’ College, and is of no 
authority. Aldermen Sir William Lawrence, Sir James 
Lawrence, Bart., Sir John W. Ellis, Bart., Sir Reginald 
Hanson, Bart., Sir Joseph Savory, Bart., Sir Robert 
Tyler, Bart., and Sir Joseph Renals, Bart., all served 
the offices of Sheriff and Lord Mayor with bogus arms, 
and the fact that they are all now entitled to arms and 
are gentlemen by patent is solely due to successive 
creations of baronetcies (which require a right to arms 
to be proved or obtained before the patent can pass the 
Great Seal), which have compelled these people to 
formally obtain grants of arms. Sir Stuart Knill, 
Bart., and Sir David Evans, K.C.M.G., had neither of 
them legal arms as Sheriffs; but Sir Stuart and Sir 
David obtained a grant just prior to and during 
their years of mayoralty respectively. The former, 
though now possessing legal arms, still makes a use of 
his bogus insignia. When Sir Reginald Hanson first 
came into notice a glorified pedigree and an elaborate 
set of quarterings were made public, but for all that the 
Alderman found a brand-new coat of arms to be 
necessary when his baronetcy brought the matter up. 
Alderman Alliston has recently assumed the arms of 
Alliston of Tillingham, thereby asserting a descent he 
would be puzzled to substantiate. He also is a de- 
linquent. Alderman Halse is in a like predicament. 
Gorgeous (though probably apocryphal) details of 
ancient lineage have been given to the world ; but I 
have so far failed to ascertain that the arms the recently 
elected Alderman uses belong to any one of his name, 
or to the family from whom it is stated that he descends. 
Mr. W. H. .Pannell, oblivious of the laws of arms, 
which deny him any such privilege, has appropriated 
the coronet of an earl in which to place his crest. Mr. 
J. P. McIntyre, Mr. Arthur Dodd, Mr. R. G. Joyce, 
Mr. T. G. Beatley, Mr. A. J. Hollington, Mr. Thomas 
Briggs, Mr. Henry Clarke, Mr. H. H. Thompson, and 
Mr. W. H. Williamson are all delinquents. Sir Archi- 
bald Buchan-Hepburn’s crest seems to have been good 
enough for Mr. J. F. Hepburn to appropriate ; and Sir 
Albert Altman has apparently fallen a victim to the 
charms of almost the same crest which tempted Mr. 
Whiteley, the Universal Provider, from the strict path 
of virtue. Needless to say, neither of them has any 
right or title to what he uses. To go outside the 
Council for a moment, a good many people would be 
interested to learn how Sir John Braddick Monckton is 
related either to Viscount Galway or to Viscount Falk- 
land, both of which relationships the writer has heard 
loudly proclaimed. The published pedigrees of the 
noble lords would hardly seem to show a vacancy which 
could accommodate the Town Clerk. Failing a proof 
of the former relationship, the claim of Sir John to arms 
is null and void. Sir John’s brother-in-law, Mr. Peter 
de Lande Long (who figures prominently in many civic 
matters as the Clerk of the Coach and Coach Harness 
Makers’ Company), might also be reminded that he 
has no earthly right to the arms of the Wiltshire family 
of Long of Wraxhall, which he and other members of 
his family seem never tired of plastering about. 
Neither, by the way, has the Right Hon. Walter Long 
any right to this same coat-of-arms. Mr. Talbot, Past 
Master of the Shipwrights’ Company, has borrowed 
the arms and crest of my Lord of Shrewsbury, Water- 
ford, and Talbot. The Earl does not admit the 
relationship. With the arms and pedigree of Mr. 
F. J. Horniman we propose shortly to deal at some- 
what greater length. Sir Augustus Harris used arms 
and crest neither of which belonged to each other or to 
him, nor did either the one or the other belong to any 
one of the name of Harris or Glossop. Itis to be hoped 
they will not be perpetuated on his monument. And 
Mr. Barrett, with all the wealth of “ Pears’ soap” to 
help him to do right, still uses a bogus coat-of-arms. 
Ridiculous as all these displays may be, Alderman 
Sir John Voce Moore has beaten the whole of them. 
What arms, think you, has he procured to his 
service? Those granted to the descendants of Dr. 
John Moore (to whom Sir John Voce Moore is no more 
related than I am), the father of the Sir John Moore 
who was killed at Corunna. On this escutcheon figures 
the Egyptian Sphinx to commemorate the Corunna 
hero's services in Egypt. Surely such a coat-of- 
arms might have been sacred from the assumption 
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of a City tea-dealer. But the climax of absurdity 
does not rest even with Sir John V. Moore. He is 
easily eclipsed by Mr. Hastings Miller. Not content with 
the audacity of assuming the arms of the family of 
Miller, ‘‘ Baronets of Chichester and Froyle,” he has 
borrowed their badge of rank, and now bears on his 
notepaper the inescutcheon charged with the hand of 
Ulster which marks the user as a Baronet. Will Mr. 
Miller kindly oblige with the date of his patent of 
Baronetcy? It is a pity he should be omitted from 
the Peerages. But even Mr. Miller is in his turn 
outdone : and worse remains to be told. X. 


INDIAN FAMINE. 


“Ts official reports received by the Secretary of 

State on the agricultural prospects of India make 
it evident that a prolonged period of stress and anxiety 
is before the Viceroy and the local Governments, and 
loss and suffering for the people. At the same time, 
there is no reason to believe that the scarcity which is 
at present severe, and which must become intensified, 
will develop into famine, if only the rains of the late 
autumn and winter are normal, and if the experience 
and energy of which an unlimited amount is at the 
disposal of the Government are fully utilized. No work 
is more trying, difficult, and harassing than that of 
famine relief; and there is none in which the higher 
qualities of the English race, their humanity, courage, 
and devotion to duty, have been more conspicuously 
displayed than in the successful defence of the people of 
India, in past years, against death from famine. Nor, as 
far as we can judge, is there any part of the administra- 
tion of India which wins more gratitude and admiration 
from all classes than the never-ceasing war waged by 
their rulers against the calamities caused by drought. 
Sir Richard Temple, in his recently published autobio- 
graphy, graphically describes the warm acknowledgments 
of the Bengali leaders and people for the splendid ser- 
vices rendered by him and his officers during the Behar 
famine of 1874. In these days, when so many captious 
critics of the Indian Government labour to persuade the 
people that they are badly ruled and over-taxed, and 
that the old days of the Moguls were those of plenty 
and prosperity, it is not without advantage to truth and 
loyalty that Nature, by a widespread calamity, should 
give the lie to such criticisms, and point out that there 
never was a native Government which attempted to 
combat famine effectively, or which would have suc- 
ceeded had it tried, or which would have freely spent, 
as the English Government is prepared to do, millions 
of treasure to save its people from starvation. The 
fatalism or, to call it by a truer definition, the deep 
religious feeling of Hindus and Muhammadans, accepted 
all natural calamities, such as famine or epidemic 
disease, as divine dispensations with which it was useless 
and perhaps impious to interfere; while the inhuman 
theory of government, which was only overthrown in 
Europe by the French Revolution, that the people 
existed for the prince, and not the prince for the people, 
allowed the poor, dumb masses to perish, without pity 
and without succour. In British India, the advice and 
the stern admonition of the Supreme Government have 
compelled the rulers of Native States affected by famine 
to follow the procedure which has been adopted and 
enjoined for British territory ; but it is very difficult to 
keep them up to the mark and induce them to open 
their treasuries for systematic relief. Famine works, on 
the English border of Native States, are always flooded 
by residents of foreign territory, whose Rajas should have 
made provision for them. But it is impossible to refuse 
work to the starving whatever may be their domicile. 
Native chiefs are very unwilling to spend money on 
their people. The late Maharaja Scindhia so bitterly 
complained of his inability to undertake works of 
famine relief that the Government offered him a loan of 
half a million at low interest, which he was compelled 
to accept. But I very much doubted whether this was 
spent on famine relief, when, after his death, it fell to 
me to arrange his affairs, and I found that when ke 
accepted the loan he had four or five millions sterling 
in the vaults of his palace. I was officially engaged in 
the attempt to relieve the terrible Kashmir famine of 
1878-79, which destroyed a third of the inhabitants of 
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that beautiful and unfortunate valley. This mortality 
was directly due to the criminal apathy of the Maharaja 
and the greed of his officials, who used the distress as 
a means of extortion, and who bought up the stores 
of grain to sell at extravagant prices to the starving 
people. The Shylock methods of the patriarch Joseph 
during the famine in Egypt are such as always com- 
mend themselves to the Eastern official. Unless Sir 
Robert Egerton, then Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, had insisted on taking the transport and supply 
service out of the hands of the corrupt and incompetent 
Kashmir Government, the valley would have been de- 
populated. 

The most disquieting point in connexion with the 
present scarcity is the vast area affected. When 
distress is local and confined to a few districts or a 
single province relief is comparatively easy, as it 
becomes a question of distribution of food grains which 
are abundantly supplied from other parts of the 
country. But this year the whole of India seems more 
or less affected; Bengal, the North-West Provinces, 
the Southern districts of the Punjab, portions of Madras 
and Bombay and the Central Provinces. Of the Native 
States, those are chiefly affected which border the 
central desert or the North-West Provinces, where it is 
probable that distress will be most severe. Fortunately 
this is the part of India which is most adequately pro- 
vided with road and railway communication, and it is 
clear that the great expenditure on railway extension 
during recent years will be amply justified by the saving 
of life and revenue which will be due to the facility of 
grain transport on the new lines; those especially 
which open out Malwa in Central India, a country 
which has never suffered from famine and at the same 
time is an overflowing granary of wheat, that, in old 
days, rotted in the fields, or was used for fuel owing to 
the impossibility of transport. The present distress will 
still further stimulate railway construction, for every 
province has desirable schemes prepared and awaiting 
a favourable opportunity for accomplishment, and of all 
relief works none are so advantageous as railways. It 
has been found by experience that it is far better to 
construct large works such as railway embankments 
than petty ones in the several villages, such as wells, 
roads, and tanks; for thousands of persons of all 
ages and both sexes can be employed under effec- 
tive supervision, so that the fair distribution of 
food, wages and medical relief becomes practicable. 
The question of the comparative urgency of railway 
and irrigation works in India is receiving much 
attention in the Press, and both are admittedly of 
supreme importance. But the Government of India 
has probably exercised a wise discretion in devoting its 
principal attention of late years to railway development, 
which minimizes the chief danger of famine by allowing 
rapid distribution of food and equalization of prices. 
The area now protected by canal irrigation is very 
large, and much more can be accomplished in provinces 
favourably situated such as the Punjab at a comparatively 
small cost. But it must not be understood that irriga- 
tion is an unmixed benefit ; nor again is the idea that it 
has a constant effect in increasing an already too dense 
population supported by experience. Unless constructed 
with great scientific skill, canals are a curse as well as 
a blessing ; deranging the drainage of a district, water- 
logging the land and bringing out on the surface a saline 
efflorescence fatal to cultivation, while they produce a 
malarial fever of such persistence and malignancy as to 
diminish instead of increasing the population. On the 
Jumna canals, in former years, the villages were decay- 
ing from this cause, the deaths were abnormally large 
and the birth-rate as abnormally low. Railway con- 
struction, on the other hand, is an unmixed benefit, 
both as a preventive against famine and as developing 
and increasing the general prosperity of the country. 

The new element—and a most interesting and im- 
portant one—which has been introduced into Indian 
famine relief is the importation of American wheat, of 
which we learn from the official report several thousand 
tons have already reached Calcutta, and thirty thousand 
are believed to have been bought for that market. 
If the price of American wheat continues low—and it 
is difficult to say how far it may be affected by the 
defeat of Bryan and Free Silver—the export from Cali- 
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fornia may be expected to reach large proportions and 
form a very important addition to the food supply of 
India. American exporters may be trusted, without 
any action on the part of the Indian Government, to 
realize the value of this new market for their produce. 
But whatever the extent of the calamity which is now 
impending, we may be confident that the Government 
will combat it with resolution and energy, and, so far 
as man can successfully meet and overcome the male- 
ficent processes of Nature, will emerge from the 
struggle with undiminished credit. | LepEL GRIFFIN. 


THE DOCTORS’ DILEMMA, 


= S he question of fees between a patient and his 

doctor is simply a question of decency on both 
sides,” said Reveillé-Parise, the celebrated French sur- 
geon and well-known author of the ‘‘ Letters of Guy 
Patin.” Some English physicians and surgeons, it 
appears, are inclined to doubt the wisdom of this dictum, 
if we are to believe the various reports published within 
the last few weeks of their intention to establish a 
‘‘ Doctors’ Union” to keep up fees, just as the Dockers’ 
Union seeks to keep up wages—to use the words of 
a fellow-writer on this paper. I sincerely trust that 
the idea, if it has been seriously entertained at all, will 
be rigorously discountenanced by the foremost members 
of the medical profession, who must be aware that the 
distinction between the words ‘‘ wage” and “‘ salary” 
and the word ‘‘fee” is more than a merely nominal one, 
and represents more than a matter of individual opinion. 
The latter word, although not equal in dignity to the 
Latin honorarium, represents to the educated English 
mind the same thing. And, although many centuries 
have gone by since the two Christian brothers, Damian 
and Cosmas, practised as physicians in Cilicia, and 
refused to take recompense for their ministrations, 
thus earning the magnificent sobriquet of ‘‘ Anargyri,” 
the eminent physician is still supposed to leave his 
reward to be measured by the gratitude and justice of 
those whom he has benefited. 

For not having done this, Alfred Louis Velpeau, the 
greatest French surgeon of his time, had a severe lesson 
read to him by the mother of a patient, a young girl 
whose life he had saved in a critical case of croup. The 
mother, brimming over with gratitude, went to see the 
famous surgeon, an abrupt and somewhat disagreeable 
personage at the best of times, and reputed to be afflicted 
with inordinate greed. ‘‘I have come to thank you 
for what you have done for us and to offer you this as 
a token of our obligation,” she said, placing a beauti- 
fully embroidered purse on Velpeau’s table. Velpeau 
scarcely took the trouble to look at it. ‘‘I accept, 
Madame,” he remarked in his ungracious way; “‘ but, 
of course, this is without prejudice to my honorarium, 
which comes to three thousand francs.” Thereupon, 
the lady took up her present. ‘‘I am afraid I made a 
mistake then,” she laughed ; ‘‘ there are five notes of a 
thousand francs each in there. This makes us right 
then, Monsieur.” And, pocketing two out of the five 
slips of blue paper, she bowed, ‘‘ I have the honour to 
wish you good morning.” 

Sir Astley Cooper was wiser in his generation. The 
largest fee he ever received was tendered to him in a 
somewhat less delicate but more original manner. He 
had been attending in his capacity of surgeon a West 
Indian millionaire, named Hyatt, with Drs. Lettsom 
and Nelson as physicians. The treatment was most 
successful, and in his joy Hyatt bestowed 300 guineas 
on each of the doctors. ‘‘ But you,” exclaimed the 
grateful patient, addressing Sir Astley, ‘‘ you shall 
have something better.” With this he flung his night- 
cap at the eminent operator. ‘‘ Sir,” replied the latter, 
‘* I'll pocket the affront.” And he slipped the “‘ affront ” 
into his pocket. It contained a draft for 1,000 guineas. 

I have an idea that similar instances of generosity are 
by no means unfrequent nowadays with very wealthy, 
as distinguished from royal and princely, patients ; 
but the merely affluent do not feel bound to ex- 
hibit such lavishness, even if they can afford it, consi- 
dering that the physicians themselves have practically 
nipped such tendencies in the bud by raising their fees 
to double of what they were twenty or thirty years ago. 
All due allowance being made for the greater purchasing 
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power of money in 1870, no one will seriously contend that 
a guinea went twice as far then as it does at present. Yet 
two guineas is at this hour the ordinary consulting fee 
of the physician in renown. In Henry VIII.’s time it 
was 1os. for the ordinary commoner, and the case of the 
Earl of Cumberland, who presented a physician of 
Cambridge with double that sum, was considered worthy 
of special record. During the reign of Elizabeth the 
fee does not appear to have increased materially, and 
was looked upon by most people as amply sufficient; for 
Stow, probably after a journey to the Netherlands, 
where he may have made the acquaintance of that 
wonderful Mistress Dinghen, the inventor of the starch 
for ruffles, complained that while in that country half a 
crown was deemed the proper remuneration for a single 
visit from a skilled physician, the medical practitioners 
of London scorned to touch any metal but gold. 

There is, moreover, undoubted proof that the ten- 
shilling fee remained in force until at least the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Three pamphlets published 
between the years 1697 and 1708 are explicit on the 
subject. I am alluding to ‘‘ Physick lies-a-bleeding ; 
the Apothecary turned Doctor,” the ‘‘ Levamen Infirmi,” 
and the ‘‘ Dispensarians are the Patriots of Britain.” 
The second-named publication is absolutely plain in its 
statements. ‘‘To a graduate in medicine,” it says, 
‘*his due is about ten shillings, though he commonly 
expects or demands twenty. Those that are only 
licensed physicians, their due is no more than six 
shillings and eightpence, though they commonly de- 
mand ten shillings.” 

I may take it, then, that while the remuneration of 
the foremost members of the medical and surgical pro- 
fession has been raised, the fees of the obscure or 
locally famed doctor have practically remained sta- 
tionary. Tempted as I might be to draw a con- 
clusion from this, I shall refrain, for I am not 
absolutely convinced that men invariably get their 
deserts. I strongly suspect, however, that among 
the local practitioners throughout the realm, there are 
some who if transferred to the fashionable purlieus of 
Cavendish and Grosvenor Squares would not unfavour- 
ably compare with their brethren already located there. 
But I also think that among the humblest of the 
local practitioners—those who tender advice and supply 
physic for fees ranging from 6d. to 2s. 6d.—there 
are a great many who would beat the more prosperous 
suburban and provincial practitioners hollow for skill 
and experience. In nine cases out of ten their position 
is due to causes not reflecting upon their art of healing. 
They are either young men whose want of means has 
prevented them buying part or the whole of an 
established practice, or old stagers who have come to 
grief. The proposed Doctors’ Union contemplates 
pressure in order to compel them to raise their 
fees. We have not been told how the pressure 
is to be applied. If it be successful at all, the 
result will be simply this. The patient suffering 
from a disease which his instinct tells him ought 
to be treated in a special manner will repair to 
the out-patient department of a special hospital, sacri- 
ficing, may be, half a day’s work rather than give the 
value of it to the general practitioner whom he has 
been in the habit of seeing after working hours for a 
small fee of a shilling ; or, if his ailment be in his own 
opinion not a serious one, he will make his own 
diagnosis to a dispensing chemist and obtain medicine. 
He will not repair willingly to the establishment at the 
street or road corner with the red lamp over the door 
and the shining brass plate on it. In the one case, the 
out-patient departments of the special hospitals, already 
crowded enough, will become congested ; in the other, 
the chemist will reap the advantage. The prosperous 
pene practitioner will not increase his practice, the 

umbler one will be driven out of the field to starve, to 
take to journalism—I am not speaking without autho- 
rity—or to live by his wits. D, 


BISPHAM AND RICHTER; ALSO THE 
SCHREIBER RESONATOR. 


R. BISPHAM sails for America to-day, it may be 
for years and it may be for ever ; wherefore last 
Saturday afternoon he called his friends and admirers 
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together in St. James’s Hall to hear him sing for the 
last time (for the present at least) and to take leave of 
him. The proceedings cannot be described as precisely 
mournful, for we had the fine baritone singing to make 
the passing moment delightful and Mr. Schulz-Curtius’s 
announcement that Mr. Bispham would return next 
Spring to make us hopeful for the future ; but to me 
at any rate the concert was rendered rather a sober joy 
by a consciousness that when and however often Mr. 
Bispham comes to England again, he will come as a 
visitor, as our guest—that having had the opportunity 
of keeping the greatest operatic baritone of to-day as 
our own we have permitted him, without protest, to 
hand himself over to America. If there was a singer 
whom, of all others, we should have been anxious to 
keep, it is Mr. Bispham. It is true he had not the 
misfortune to be born in England; but he came: here 
almost as soon as he cut his wisdom-teeth ; and it is 
in England he has built up the greater part of his art 
and his reputation. For he came here with a voice 
which was beautifully soft and had scarcely any other 
quality to recommend it ; nor had Mr. Bispham any art 
worth mentioning in comparison with the art he has 
acquired since. But he was at the time, and for that matter 
has always been, a source of infinite amazement to me, as 
the only American singer who ever came to England, 
not to see, sing and conquer, but with a full knowledge 
of how much he had to learn and a full determination 
to learn it. He immediately set to work to learn it ; 
and apparently finding that our fashionable teachers of 
singing could teach him little about the elements of 
singing, he went to Italy and from Lamperti got a 
secure grip of the trick of producing the voice in the 
right way. The rest he did for himself, and he did it 
in England. Covent Garden (especially when Maurel 
was there) seems mainly to have been hig school. He 
learnt most there, and after he was taken out of the 
audience and set to do a part on the stage (Kurwenal 
in ‘ Tristan”), his advance was astonishing. His acting 
was always good (and is now become the finest operatic 
acting to be found in Europe) ; but the surprising thing 
is that not only did it, and his method of singing in a 
dramatic manner, improve rapidly, but that his voice 
grew steadily from the beginning until now, when it is 
still growing, in beauty, in strength and in fulness of 
tone, in flexibility and in expressive quality. Any one 
who heard him sing Schubert’s ‘‘ Waldesnacht” on 
Saturday last would not find it easy to believe without 
the evidence of his eyes that this was the same man who 
sang some of Lady Tennyson’s settings of her late 
husband’s words in the same hall six or seven years 
before. The roundness, richness and positive loveliness 
of tone which Mr. Bispham has acquired in the interval 
is surely a great artistic triumph. And his style is now 
completely his own; if it reminds you of any other, 
it is only as a phrase of Wagner may recall Beethoven, 
a phrase of Beethoven recall Mozart; and it is one of 
the noblest, most refined, most powerful and convincing 
styles I know. To cultivate it has been as much Mr, 
Bispham’s object as to cultivate beauty of tone; and to 
that end he has always refused to sing in aggressively 
vulgar music, always sought to be concerned in music 
of the first rank. Not that he ever made broad his 
phylacteries. On the contrary, the unpretentious si - 

plicity of his style is now as noteworthy as its native 
dignity and its finish ; and those who heard and saw his 
Wotan at Drury Lane some months ago may remember 
how blessed a relief it was to have the part so played 
after the wooden bumptiousness of other Wotans. Yet, 
so far as England is concerned, what is the net result 
of all this labour and artistic achievement? Simply 
the announcement which begins this paragraph. Of 
course Mr. Bispham says the English have always 
treated him well, and it is true we have tolerated him 
with wonderful good temper, considering how wonderful 
an artist he is. But the fact remains that we go eagerly 
after baritones who have no more brains than gate-posts, 
and hardly more voice, whatever they may have had 
‘in their prime” (though for my part I am suspicious 
of all the reputations made in the days of Costa, who, 
in my humble opinion, was rather less of an artist than 
the average London sewer-rat). Further, I cannot 
believe that Mr. Bispham or any artist would go to 
America if it were worth his while to stay in England. 
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He will be dreadfully sick in crossing ; he will no longer 
be able to refresh his soul by looking at the Royal College 
of Music from his own bedroom windows; he will earn 
a handsome income by singing the finest music as often 
as he likes to large audiences. Yet he goes to America. 
Amazing! Meantime, we are left to get on here without 
him. Doubtless we will get on well enough. We have 
Mr. Santley, and others. Besides, opera, which seemed 
in a fair way to flourish a little time ago, is now dead as 
dead can be: I doubt whether we shall have any 
opera (worth talking about) for years to come. And 
perhaps this has some connexion with the departure of 
our first opera singer. I believe Mr. Bispham will 
never return to live in this country ; for there seems to 
be a sufficient number of persons in America who are 
not pig-headed haters of good art, or dull purveyors of 
bad art, to keep a good man when they get him. And 
in Mr. Bispham they have got our best: we have 
none, and never had one, to compare with him. Those 
who think of Mr. —— or Mr. , may be referred to 
a remark of mine above about gate-posts. There is 
only one way I can suggest to get him back. Let us 
go to war with America (about Venezuela or any other 
matter), conquer the Americans, and accept Mr. Bispham 
in lieu of a war-indemnity. 

As though to show us what he could do when he 
liked, Richter played on Monday night as he has not 
played this season. I can never like his version of the 
‘* Tristan” finale so well as Mottl’s: it lacks Mottl’s 
freedom and careless impetuosity ; but it was in its way 
a magnificent bit of playing. On the other hand, the 
‘* Meistersingers ” overture came off as it never comes 
off under Mottl, with gorgeous richness of colouring, 
and immense breadth, spirit and fun. And saving that 
the chorus was not too well up to its work, the Choral 
symphony got as fine a performance as one need wish 
to hear. 

No house is now complete until it is furnished with a 
piano, and no piano is complete until it is heaped with 
a matter of three dozen books, a score of ugly orna- 
ments, three or four heavy flower-pots, and a number 
of other nick-nacks for which places cannot be found 
elsewhere. | Further, it should stand on a thick carpet, 
and if a rug can be shoved in between the carpet and 
the piano, so much the better. All this spells ruination 
for the piano: it chokes the tone at once; and since 
one must play with a heavier touch to make the piano 
sound at all, it wears out in rather less than half the 
time one might expect it to last. Custom is invincible 
as death and the grave; and the piano-makers (being 
mad unreasonable fellows, as all the world knows) have 
signally failed in trying to make the great suburban 
and provincial public of unmusical England grasp the 
fact that no piano, treated so, will either last long or 
sound well while it lasts. And since only one person 
in a thousand knows a beautiful-toned piano from a 
piano whose tones are not beautiful, while the other 
nine hundred and ninety-nine can easily tell when the 
thing has finally and utterly smashed up, the makers have 
rather sought after strength and durability than after 
beauty. During the last few years, however, a few of 
them, rather than try to contrive machines warranted 
proof against the mode of pugilism known as modern 
piano-playing, have tried to make instruments more 
ready to yield a fair amount of tone, and to make that 
tone singing in quality ; and this they have tried to do 
mainly by means of things stuck on to one part or 
another of the pianos—by resonators, in fact. Scarcely 
a month passes without some maker sending me an 
invitation to call and see his latest wonderful invention 
for rendering iron-framed pianos innocuous ; and some- 
times I go, only to come away disappointed. It is 
now some years since Mr. Schreiber showed me with 
chuckling an ingenious device which he used to build 


into the excellent pianos of his own making, and which 


had the astonishing effect, not of increasing the loud- 
ness of the tone, but of making it fuller, richer, and 
more sustained, more singing. Mightily pleased thereat 
I pointed out that it might easily be adapted to any 

iano, and Mr. Schreiber told me he was glad to hear it, 
or he had been working at the problem for some time, 
and had not yet succeeded in solving it. I said anybody 
could see how it should be done, and left. To my surprise, 
last week I got a card from the Schreiber Resonator Com- 
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pany, Limited, inviting me to call at 80 Wigmore Street, 
and see Mr. Schreiber’s invention, perfected at last. And 
after making a most careful examination of the inven- 
tion, testing it in every way known to modern science, 
and in many Ways that every scientific man would at 
once repudiate, I am compelled to admit it to be a most 
excellent, wonderful, yet simple contrivance. You need 
not send away your piano to be fitted with it: in fact 
it takes no fitting at all, to speak of; for all the 
fitting consists in setting the resanator on your carpet 
and thick rug, your piano on the resonator, and 
your ornaments, books, flower-pots and et ceteras 
on the piano ; and the piano will at once yield as much 
tone as if it stood on the bare boards of an empty 
room. It would be a mistake to say the Schreiber 
resonator makes the piano ‘‘louder.” Mr. Schreiber 
knows better than to want pianos to be louder; 
and he states that the resonator is rather for 
the drawing room than for the concert room, where 
the piano is quite loud enough already, owing 
to its standing on the platform, which is itself a sort 
of resonator. The object is merely to add fulness, 
richness, freedom, to the tone; and this it does ad- 
mirably. Moreover, it combats, instead of increasing, 
the metallic quality of the ordinary piano: in my own 
hearing it took away the iron clanking tone of an ultra- 
modern machine, and. gave it something of the sweet- 
ness of the best wooden Broadwoods. There is nothing 
to be afraid of, nothing diabolic, about the invention : 
it is simply a box of a special shape and made of a 
special wood; and it only does for the piano what 
is done for a violin by the body. And not only is it, 
to my mind, very much the best thing of its kind 
ever produced—the only resonator I would have on 
my own piano—but it has another advantage in being 
dirt cheap. I sincerely hope this exposure will not 
have the effect of ruining the sale. I should like to be 
able to say it was full of cog-wheels, springs, and 
tempered steel plates, and moved in a mysterious way its 
wonders to perform ; but Mr. Schreiber made the fatal 
mistake of showing me that it was as empty as the 
space inside the veil of the Temple; and, like George 
Washington, I cannot tell a lie to order. 
j. F. 


IBSEN AHEAD! 


‘Donna. Diana.” A poetical comedy in four acts. 
Adapted, and to a great extent rewritten, from 
the German version of Moreto’s ‘‘ El Desden con 
el Desden,” by Westland Marston. Special revi- 
val. Prince of Wales Theatre, 4 November, 1896. 


FEW performances have struck such terror into me 
as that of Westland Marston’s ‘‘ Donna Diana” 
on Wednesday afternoon. Hitherto I have looked 
tranquilly on at such reversions to the classically 
romantic style which held the English stage from the 
time of Otway to that of Sheridan Knowles and West- 
land Marston, because the trick of its execution had 
been so completely lost that the performances were 
usually as senselessly ridiculous as an attempt to give 
one of Hasse’s operas at Bayreuth with Sucher and 
Vogl in the principal parts would be. But such occa- 
sions have always provoked the disquieting reflection 
that since it is quite certain Mrs. Siddons produced 
extraordinary effects in such plays in times when they 
were, except in point of ceremonious manners, just 
as remote from real life as they are at present, there 
must clearly be some way of attacking them so as to 
get hold of an audience and escape all suggestion 
of derision. And on that came the threatening 
thought—suppose this way should be rediscovered, 
could any mortal power prevent the plays coming 
back to their kingdom and resuming their rightful 
supremacy? I say rightful; for they have irresistible 
credentials in their staginess. The theatrical imagina- 
tion, the love of the boards, produced this art and 
nursed it. When it was at its height the touches of 
nature in Shakespeare were not endured: the passages 
were altered and the events reshaped until they were of 
apiece with the pure-bred drama engendered solely by the 
passion of the stage-struck, uncrossed by nature, 
character, poetry, philosophy, social criticism, or any 
other alien stock, Stage kings and queens, stage 
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lovers, stage tyrants, stage parents, stage villains and 
stage heroes were alone to be found in it; and, 
naturally, they alone were fit for the stage or in their 
proper place there. Generations of shallow critics, 
mostly amateurs, have laughed at Partridge for ad- 
miring the King in ‘‘ Hamlet” more than Hamlet him- 
self (with Garrick in the part), because ‘‘any one 
could see that the King was an actor.” But surely 
Partridge was right. He went to the theatre to see, 
not a rea! limited monarch, but a stage king, 
speaking as Partridges like to hear a king speaking, 
and able to have people’s heads cut off, or to brow- 
beat treason from behind an invisible hedge of majes- 
tically asserted divinity. Fielding misunderstood 
the matter because in a world of Fieldings there 
would be neither kings nor Partridges. It is all very 
well for Hamlet to declare that the business of the 
theatre is to hold the mirror upto nature. He is allowed 
to do it out of respect for the bard, just as he is allowed 
to say to a minor actor, ‘‘Do not saw the air thus,” 
though he has himself been sawing the air all the 
evening, and the unfortunate minor actor has hardly 
had the chance of cutting a chip off with a penknife. 
But everybody knows perfectly well that the function 
of the theatre is to realize for the spectators certain 
pictures which their imagination craves for, the said 
pictures being fantastic as the dreams of Alnaschar. 
Nature is only brought in as an accomplice in the illu- 
sion : for example, the actress puts rouge on her cheek 
instead of burnt cork because it looks more natural ; 
but the moment the illusion is sacrificed to nature, 
the house is up in arms and the play is chivied 
from the stage. I began my own dramatic career 
by writing plays in which I faithfully held the 
mirror up to nature. They are much admired in 
private reading by social reformers, industrial in- 
vestigators, and revolted daughters; but on one of 
them being rashly exhibited behind the footlights, it 
was received with a paroxysm of execration, whilst 
the mere perusal of the others induces loathing in every 
person, including myself, in whom the theatrical 
instinct flourishes in its integrity. Shakespeare made 
exactly one attempt, in ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida,” to hold 
the mirror up to nature ; and he probably nearly ruined 
himself by it. At all events, he never did it again ; and 
practical experience of what was really popular in the 
rest of his plays led to ‘‘ Venice Preserved” and 
Donna Diana.” It was the stagey element that held 
the stage, not the natural element. In this way, too, 
the style of execution proper to these plays, an ex- 
cessively stagey style, was evolved and perfected, the 
‘*palmy days” being the days when nature, except as 
a means of illusion, had totally vanished from both 
plays and acting. I need not tell over again the story 
of the late eclipse of the stagey drama during the 
quarter-century beginning with the success of Robert- 
son, who, by changing the costume and the form of 
dialogue, and taking the Du Maurieresque, or garden 
party, plane, introduced a style of execution which 
effectually broke the tradition of stagey acting, and has 
left us at the present moment with a rising generation 
of actors who do not know their business. But ever 
since the garden-party play Jsuddenly weakened§ and 
gave way to ‘‘ The Sign of the Cross” and ‘‘ The Red 
Robe ”"—ever since Mr. Lewis Waller as Hotspur, Mr. 
Alexander as King Rassendyl, and Mr. Waring as Gil 
de Berault have suddenly soared from a position of 
general esteem as well-tailored sticks into enthusiastic 
repute as vigorous and imaginative actors—it has 
become only too probable that the genuine old stagey 
drama only needs for its revival artists who, either by 
instinct or under the guidance of the Nestors of the 
profession, shall hit on the right method of execution. 
Judge, then, of my consternation when Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh, with Nestor Hermann Vezin looking on 
from a box, and officially announced as the artistic 
counsellor of the management, attacked the part of 
Donna Diana in Westland Marston’s obsolete play with 
the superbly charged bearing, the picturesque plastique, 
and the impassioned declamation which one associates 
with the Siddons school! More terrifying still, the 
play began to live and move under this treatment. 
Cold drops stood on my brow as, turning to Mr. 
Archer, whose gloomy and bodeful eye seemed to look 
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through and through Donna Diana to immeasurable 
disaster beyond, I said, ‘‘If this succeeds, we shall 
have the whole Siddons repertory back again.” And, 
in a way, it did succeed. If Westland Marston had 
been a trifle less tamely sensible and sedately literary, 
and if the rest of the company had been able to play up 
to Miss Vanbrugh’s pitch, it might have succeeded 
with frightful completeness. Fortunately none of the 
others quite attained the palmy plane. Mr. Vibart's 
defiant convexity of attitude had not the true classic 
balance—in fact, there were moments when his keeping 
any balance at all seemed to disprove gravitation. Mr. 
Bourchier, if one must be quite frank, is spreading 
himself at the waist so rapidly that he is losing his 
smartness and vocal resonance, and will, at his present 
rate of expansion, be fit for no part except Falstaff in a 
few years more. The actor who drinks is in a bad 
way ; but the actor who eats is lost. Why, with such 
excellent domestic influences around him, is Mr. 
Bourchier not restrained from the pleasures of the 
table? He has also a trick of dashing at the end of a 
speech so impetuously that he is carried fully three words 
into the next before he can stop himself. If he has to say 
‘*How do you do? Glad to see you. Is your mother 
quite well?” it comes out thus :—‘‘ How do you do 
glad to. See you is your mother. Quite well.” All of 
which, though alleviated by tunics, tights and blank 
verse, is the harder to bear because Mr. Bourchier 
would be one of our best comedians if only he would 
exact that much, and nothing less, from himself. 
Mr. Elliot, cheered to find the old style looking up 
again, played Perin with excellent discretion—was, in- 
deed, the only male member of the cast who materially 
helped the play; and Mr. Kinghorne, though seem- 
ingly more bewildered than encouraged by the setting 
back of the clock, took his turn as ‘‘ the sovereign duke 
of Barcelona” like a man to whom such crazy adven- 
tures had once been quite familiar. Miss Irene Van- 
brugh, as the malapert waiting wench who, ever since 
the spacious times of great Elizabeth, has been the 
genteel blankversemonger’s notion of comic relief, ful- 
filled her doom with a not too ghastly sprightliness ; 
but the other ladies were out of the question : they had 
not a touch of the requisite carriage and style, and 
presented themselves as two shapeless anachronisms, 
like a couple of English housemaids at the Court of 
Spain. Let us by all means congratulate ourselves to 
the full on the fact that our young actresses are at least 
not stagey; but let us also be careful not to confuse 
the actress who knows too much to be stagey with the 
actress who does not know enough. 

For the rest, all I can say is that I was glad to look 
again on the front scenes of my youth, and to see Miss 
Vanbrugh, after announcing her skill as a lute player, 
appear with an imitation lyre, wrenched from the 
pedals of an old-fashioned grand piano, and gracefully 
pluck with her jewelled fingers at four brass bars about 
an eighth of an inch thick. If Miss Vanbrugh will 
apply to Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch, he will, I have no 
doubt, be glad to show her a real lute. She can return 
the service by showing him how very effective a pretty 
woman looks when she is playing it the right way. 
Though, indeed, that can be learnt from so many 
fifteenth-century painters that the wonder is that Miss 
Vanbrugh should not know all about it. 

What, then, is to be the end of all this revival of 
staginess? Is the mirror never again to be held up to 
nature in the theatre? Do not be alarmed, pious 
playgoer: people get tired of everything, and of 
nothing sooner than of what they most like. They 
will soon begin to loathe these romantic dreams 
of theirs, and crave to be tormented, vivisected, 
lectured, sermonized, appalled by the truths which they 
passionately denounce as monstrosities. Already, on 
the very top of the wave of stage illusion, rises Ibsen, 
with his mercilessly set mouth and seer’s forehead, 
menacing us with a new play. Whereupon we realize 
how we have shirked the last one—how we have put 
off the torture of ‘* Little Eyolf” as one puts off a visit 
to the dentist. But the torture tempts us in spite of 
ourselves ; we feel that it must be gone through with ; 
and now, accordingly, comes Miss Hedda Hilda Gabler 
Wangel Robins, christened Elizabeth, and bids us not 
only prepare to be tortured, but subscribe to enable her _ 
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to buy the rack. A monstrous proposition, but one 
that has been instantly embraced. No sooner was it 
made than Mrs. Patrick Campbell volunteered for the 
Ratwife, the smallest part in ‘‘ Little Eyolf,” consisting 
of a couple of dozen speeches in the first act only. 
(Clever Mrs. Pat! it is, between ourselves, the most 
fascinating page of the play.) Miss Janet Achurch, 
the original and only Nora Helmer, jumped at the 
appalling part of Rita, whom nobody else on the 
stage dare tackle, for all her ‘‘ gold and green 
forests.” The subscriptions poured in so fast 
that the rack is now ready, and the execu- 
tioners are practising so that no pang may miss a 
moan of its utmost excruciation. Miss Robins herself 
will play Asta, the sympathetic sister without whom, I 
verily believe, human nature could not bear this most 
horrible play. The performances are announced to take 
place on successive afternoons from the 23rd to the 27th 
inclusive, at the Avenue Theatre ; and there is a sort of 
hideous humour in the addition that if three people wish 
to get racked together, they can secure that privilege in 
the stalls at eight shillings apiece, provided they apply 
before the subscription closes on the 16th. 

It will be remarked as a significant fact that though 
the women’s parts in ‘ Little Eyolf” have attracted a 
volunteer cast which no expenditure could better— 
enormously the strongest that has ever been brought to 
bear in England on an Ibsen play—we do not hear of 
eminent actors volunteering for the part of Allmers (to 
be played, I understand, by Mr. Courtenay Thorpe, 
whose Oswald, in ‘‘Ghosts,”’ made an impression in 
America). The reason is that the actor who plays the 
man’s part in Ibsen has to go under the harrow 
equally with the audience, suffering the shameful 
extremity of a weak soul stripped naked before an 
audience looking to him for heroism. Women do 
not mind ill usage so much, because the strongest 

sition for a woman is that of a victim: besides, Ibsen 
is evidently highly susceptible to women, on which 
account they will forgive him anything, even such 
remorseless brutalities as Rita’s reproach to her husband 
for his indifference to his conjugal privileges: ‘‘ There 
stood your champagne ; but you tasted it not,” which 
would be an outrage if it were not a masterstroke. 
Apart from the sensational scene of the drowning of 
Little Eyolf at the end of the first act, the theatre and 
its characteristic imaginings are ruthlessly set aside for 
the relentless holding up of the mirror to Nature as seen 
under Ibsen rays that pierce our most secret cupboards 
and reveal the grin of the skeleton there. The remorse- 
less exposure and analysis of the marriage founded on 

sion and beauty and gold and green forests, the 
identity of its love with the cruellest hate, and of this 
same hate with the affection excited by the child (the 
“‘ Kreutzer Sonata” theme), goes on, without the 
smallest concession to the claims of staginess, until 
the pair are finally dismissed, somewhat tritely, to cure 
themselves as best they can by sea air and work in an 
orphanage. Yes, we shall have rare afternoons at the 
Avenue Theatre. If we do not get our eight shillings’ 
worth of anguish it will not be Ibsen’s fault. 

Oddly enough, Miss Robins announces that the profits 
of the torture chamber will go towards a fund, under 
distinguished auditorship, for the performance of other 
plays, the first being the ultra-romantic, ultra-stagey, 
** Mariana ” of Echegaray. When, on the publication 
of that play by Mr. Fisher Unwin, | urged its suitability 
for production, nobody would believe me, because events 
had not then proved the sagacity of my repeated asser- 
tions that the public were tired of tailormade plays, and 
were ripe for a revival of colour and costume ; and now, 

! my prophecies are forgotten in the excitement 
created by their fulfilment. That is the tragedy of my 
career. I shall die as I have lived, poor and unlucky, 
because I am like a clock that goes fast: I always 
strike twelve an hour before noon. G. B.S, 


REFLECTIONS FROM THE RAND. 


(FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
JOHANNESBURG, 12 October, 1806. 
HE conclusion that the reduction of native mine 
wages was to be effected without trouble, or 
practical protest on the part of the ‘ boys,” would, after 
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all, seem to have been prematurely arrived at. Some 
consternation was created on Friday when it became 
generally known that nearly all the native labourers 
on the Crown Reef property, excepting only the boys 
engaged in the cyanide works and a few of the battery 
boys, had respectfully but firmly declined to go to 
work under the new conditions. Curiously enough, 
however, the reduction of the wages is not the actual 
rock on which the split has occurred. The boys refuse 
to comply with the new compulsory nine hours’ shift 
regulations, and, although acting in a thoroughly quiet 
and orderly manner, are completely consistent in their 
attitude and declare themselves quite willing to forego 
the month’s pay due to them if only they are supplied 
with travelling passes and allowed to leave the State 
unmolested. It is believed that the Crown Reef boys 
are acting in concert with those of the Wemmer, 
Ferreira, Worcester, Robinson, and Langlaagte, and 
it is said, with some show of authority, that 
to-morrow has been selected by the boys as the 
occasion of a combined demonstration. It is only fair 
to state that a large number of mine managers freely 
predicted that trouble would result from the nine 
hours’ underground shift regulation, and many of them 
omitted to give notice of the impending change to the 
boys at the mines under their control. That his wages 
should be reduced the native can quite understand ; 
but why he should be kept underground for a stated 
period, whether his allotted task has been performed or 
not, is not quite so clear to his comprehension. It 
must be admitted that there is something to be said for 
the native in this connexion, and the conflict of opinion 
on the point among the managers themselves has also 
added to the difficulties of the situation. That there is 
a conflict of opinion as to the advisability and work- 
ability of this system was convincingly elicited at the 
combined emergency meeting of the Chamber of Mines, 
Association of Mines, and the Mines Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, when it was also clearly made evident that 
while the boys acquiesce, resignedly, if not cheerfully, 
in the reduction of wages, the strike is wholly prompted 
by disapproval of the concurrent change from a piece- 
work system to a nine hours’ enforced shift. The present 
difficulty with which the industry is confronted is 
how to cope with the situation the action of the Crown 
Reef boys has created. There has been such diversity 
of action on the part of the mine managers themselves— 
some ignoring the change, others enforcing it without 
previous notification, and others again both notifying 
and enforcing it—that it is not now easy to determine 
upon a uniform course of procedure. It was pretty 
generally agreed, however, at the urgency meeting, 
held on Friday last, that to give way on the point, 
now that it has been partially enforced, and more par- 
ticularly now that, in the case of one mine at least, it 
has been protested against in the most effectual manner 
possible, would be a confession of weakness which the 
boys would not be slow to take advantage of, with the 
imminent prospect of the collapse of the whole economi- 
cal movement.’ Although there is a good deal of right 
and reason on the natives’ side in this particular matter, 
and although manager after manager expressed his 
opinion at Friday’s meeting that the alteration in the 
shift system was inexpedient and productive of no 
advantage in economical working, it would unquestion- 
ably have been the height of folly for the industry to 
give way collectively at this precise juncture. As 
matters stand at present, the Companies and mine 
managers present at the emergency meeting have 
formally pledged themselves to adhere to the nine 
hours’ system, and to support the Crown Reef in the 
matter. There is the one consoling feature that native 
labour from outside sources is fairly plentiful just now, 
and the news from the Kraals is so distressful that, 
even if the boys hold out, and if the strike movement 
does not assume too formidable dimensions, there will 
be no immediate difficulty in finding substitutes. On 
the other hand, as has been pointed out, if the re- 
solution arrived at by the combined meeting of the 
Chamber of Mines and Association of Mines be carried 
out in its entirety, as doubtless it will, there is a 
grave possibility of a number of the principal mines 
on the reef being temporarily closed down within a 
week or two; and this contingency has clearly to be 
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faced. Another matter which is greatly harassing the 
native just now is the New Pass Law. A movement is 
now on foot for procuring some much-needed reform in 
this direction ; and, if the efforts being made should 
result satisfactorily, the amelioration in the natives’ con- 
dition in this respect may help to smooth over the more 
pressing difficulty. As matters stand to-day, the result 
of the memorial presented to the Government by the 
Chamber of Mines, pointing out the necessity for reform 
in the administration of the Pass Law, is that a Com- 
mission has been appointed to consider the state of 
affairs. The Commission met in Johannesburg during 
the week, and discussed the matter very fully, without, 
however, coming to any definite decision. Another 
meeting is to be held early next week. 

Mr. Schmitz-Dupont, the youthful and callow Acting 
State Mining Engineer, and the nephew of the pro- 
prietor of the ‘‘Cologne Gazette”—from which facts 
instructive inferences may be drawn—has brought a 
veritable hornet’s nest about his ears by the indiscreet 
publication of his views and theories regarding the 
character of the banket deposits, from which theories 
he comes to the conclusion that it will be impossible to 
find or strike the main reef of the Witwatersrand at 
any great distance from the out-crop. Mr. Schmitz- 
Dupont resurrects the old and now generally discredited 
supposition that our pebble reefs were originally large 
river beds, and applies this wonderful argument to a 
general depreciation of the Deep Level Mines, though 
he does not dispute that other reefs of another period 
may, at depth, take the place of the Main Reef and 
have the same value. It really is not necessary to 
traverse these opinions and surmises of priggish young 
Mr. Schmitz-Dupont—they are distinctly and directly 
opposed to the geological views of all the practical and 
experienced mining men on the Rand—and, anyhow, in 
the light of actual workings and results have merely the 
flimsiest pretension to even an academic interest. I have 
already informed you by cable of the gist of the opinions 
entertained about Mr. Schmitz-Dupont and his theories 
by all the best known and most intelligent mining engi- 
neers on these fields ; and the full text of their comments 
on the matter—the united effect of which is to laugh 
Mr. Schmitz-Dupont and his river-bed resurrections out 
of court—is published in the current issue of the local 
Financial Record.” 

On the 1oth inst. occurred two imposing ceremonies 
in connexion with the formal opening of two new 
batteries—the sixty-head mill of the Witwatersrand 
(Knights) Company, and the sixty stamps of the Heidel- 
berg-Roodepoort. Great interest attaches to the starting 
of milling operations by this latter Company, not only 
because great expectations have been formed of the 
future of the mine itself, but because, as it is the 
pioneer producing mine of the Heidelberg district, the 
prospects of the district will inevitably be influenced 
in popular estimation by the results achieved. 

At a special general meeting of the Buffelsdoorn 
Estate Company, held here this week to authorize an 
alteration in the Trust Deed by which the borrowing 
powers of the Company are increased from their 
present limit to the sum of £300,000, a very full and 
detailed report on the Company, which had been pre- 
pared by Mr. G. W. Starr, its consulting engineer, 
was presented. This report shows clearly the nature 
and extent of the Company’s property, and gives full 
details of the work which has been done ypon it. 
It also shows a very large amount of ore deve- 
loped—over 250,000 tons—and in dealing with this 
figure Mr. Starr has reduced the tonnage by excluding 
from his calculations such ore as under existing circum- 
stances it will not pay to work, and in doing so has 
calculated that, working with a big plant, the ore can 
be averaged, and some reef which would otherwise 
have remained standing can be put through the mill to 
advantage. At the time when the last annual report, 
made up to 29 February, 1896, was presented to the 
shareholders in April last the Company had eighty stamps 
at work. Forty of these eighty stamps were new, and 
had only been running for a short time. In Mr. Abadie’s 
report presented to the meeting referred to, he stated 
that an additional sixty stamps were on order, which 
when completed would ensure a crushing of 1,050 to 
1,100 tons per twenty-four hours, and he pointed out 
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that the erection of these additional sixty stamps 
would entail the enlargement of the mill and 
engine plant all round. The policy which was initiated 
before the present manager took charge of the mine has 
been acted on, and the mine has since been laid out and 
the plant erected, so far as it is completed, with a view 
to a very large installation indeed. Before Messrs. 
Barnato were connected with the mine, it was under- 
stood that it was intended to erect a plant of 240 
stamps, and the erection of the present 170 has been so 
far carried out in pursuance of this policy. Indeed it 
must be recognized that the Buffelsdoorn mine, to keep 
it payable, must be worked ona very large scale. From 
the speech of the Chairman delivered at the meeting we 
gather that the machinery account stood on 29 Feb- 
ruary at £139,568 gs. 3d. It now stands at £209,012 
18s. 4d., and includes, in addition to the new 60-stamp 
mill with crusher and engines, an electrical plant and 
increased rock drill, large cyanide works, hauling 
engines, headgears, tailings pump, boilers, &c. The 
large amounts spent on the property in thus increasing 
the development and the machinery and equipment have 
been unavoidable, and it has been found that the sum 
of £100,000 which had been arranged for as a loan on 
current account from the Consolidated Investment Com- 
pany, Limited, is insufficient to cover the expenditure. 
Had the machinery and equipment been completed at 
a much earlier date, the loan might have been con- 
siderably restricted, but the Company had many and 
most unfortunate difficulties to contend with, the chief 
of which was the practical impossibility of obtain- 
ing transport of the machinery from the railway to 
the mine owing to the Rinderpest. The railway ex- 
tension now in contemplation will place it in an 
entirely different position as to this transport difficulty, 
and should thus add very greatly to the value of the 
property. The indebtedness of the Company at the end 
of August was a sum of over £200,000, and it was in 
view of the then incomplete state of the plant and works 
that the Directors deemed it necessary to ask for power 
to increase the loan up to the sum of £300,000. It is 
not anticipated that the whole of this amount will be 
required. The Board anticipates starting the whole 
mill on 1 January, or perhaps even a little before. 
There will be at that time, according to the General 
Manager's estimates, about 325,000 tons of ore in 
sight blocked out ready for stoping, and with the crush- 
ing of some 28,000 tons of ore he shows that the Com- 
pany may expect a profit of over £10,000 a month. 
Referring to the Company’s holding of some 1,800 
claims on the Black Reef series, the Chairman stated 
that this Black Reef is now being worked by the Con- 
solidated Goldfields of South Africa in the neighbour- 
hood of the Eleazar block, and he added that at the 
present time the Directors would not be acting in the 
best interests of shareholders if they endeavoured to 
carry any further flotations of subsidiary Companies. 
The Company has a very large estate, which might be 
estimated almost at any figure under this head. The 
same remarks would apply to the holding of the Com- 
pany in Buffels A shares. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


‘TH position of the Money Market at the present 
moment is rather peculiar, and is dominated by the 
demand for gold from the United States, with the con- 
sequent fluctuations in American exchange rates. It is 
from the States that there is coming the bulk of the 
demand for gold; and the question is whether the 
demand is likely to continue. The problem can only be 
solved by events. That the United States Treasury 
requires more gold than it has at present is beyond all 
doubt, but the store may be replenished in more ways 
than one. It is thought by some that this will be 
effected by Mr. McKinley's victory bringing out the 
gold hoarded in the States. To a certain extent that 
will be so; but there are other considerations to be 
reckoned with. The power of the United States to draw 
gold from Europe has arisen from the remarkable 
expansion of industry under the Wilson Tariff. The 
success of Mr. McKinley points to the probability of 
the tariff being made more onerous; and the belief—or 
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fear—that this may occur is doubtless the cause of 
large orders for manufactured goods being placed here. 
These orders, of course, tend to diminish the net 
amount of bills on London. 


On the other hand, there is the fact that if London is 
a buyer of American securities, the payment for these 
supplies New York bills on London, on precisely the 
same principles as would the export of goods. That, 
however, is a matter of immediate significance, while 
the imposition of heavier protective duties must, of 
necessity, be postponed for some considerable time. 
The two conflicting influences are not coincident ; and 
therein we find the explanation of the remarkable dis- 
crepancies which have been apparent of late between 
the rates for discounts and those for call and short 
leans. 


What puzzles us is that people should pin their faith 
on Consols and ignore the fact that Rupee-paper is a 
security of the British Government. True, its return to 
the holder fluctuates with the value of the rupee; but all 
its fluctuations do not bring the yield down to anything 
like that on Consols. In point of fact, the return 
averages over 3 per cent. sterling, which in these days 
is worth having on an unimpeachable security. Rupee- 
paper has gone up 2 points in the last fortnight, and 
is likely to go higher. 


Like many other booms that have been predicted for 
this autumn, the boom in the American Railway Market 
has not come off as yet. It is true that on Wednesday 
morning the American Market was a perfect Babel of 
shouters, and one or two shares like Louisvilles and 
Milwaukees were rushed upas much as 1o points. But the 
excitement rapidly subsided, and by the afternoon the 
highest rise did not amount to more than 5 points. 
The truth is that all the dealing in the morning 
was professional. The public had no hand in it, the 
news of McKinley’s victory not having yet filtered down 
to the man in the street. It was expected that the 
public would take a hand in the afternoon; but they 
did not, and prices have been dropping ever since. 
Still we are assured that the American boom, like 
Christmas, is coming. 


The Home Railway Market continues very steady. 
Caledonian Deferred, which we pressed our readers to 
buy at 56, now stand at 60}, and North British Ordinary 
have risen in the past fortnight from 43 to 48. Coras 
and North British move together, and in our judgment 
are good for a further rise of four or five points by the 
end of the year. The increase in the traffic returns of 
British railways during the past six months is most 
Satisfactory, and there seems no reason why it 
should not increase, particularly as there will be 
during the coming six months large shipments of 
Bradford and other British manufactures to the United 
States in view of an almost certain increase in the 
American tariff. But of course the most paying traffic 
is that in coal, iron, and steel, which make North- 
Easterns worth looking after. The aggregate traffic 
receipts for the current half-year, as compared with 
the corresponding period last year, show an increase 
of £99,958, which is topped by only one other Com- 
pany, the London and North-Western, which shows an 
increase of £126,504. 


Amongst Foreign Government stocks, Spanish Fours 
remain under a cloud, in the region of 56. It really 
looks as if the patience or the means of the Parisian 
financiers had come to an end; and once that support 
is withdrawn Spanish must fall heavily. Any one who 
wants a gamble should buy the put of Spanish for the 
mid-January account ; for, if the New Year coupon is 
not paid in full, there will be a terrible collapse. Bul- 
garian Sixes still maintain their absurdly high position 
in the nineties, their intrinsic value being nearer 60. 
Every year there is a deficit in the Bulgarian Budget, 
which is covered out of the proceeds of the railway 
loan. The railways, which are in the hands of the 
Government, are so mismanaged that the receipts 
hardly cover current expenditure, and supplementary 
credits are regularly asked for. Bulgaria is in the 
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throes of a commercial and financial crisis ; and, if any 
political question like that of Macedonia cropped up 
in an acute form, what would become of Bulgarian 
Sixes? No well-informed person doubts that the six 
per cent. interest will be scaled down and a new loan 
raised. 


The position of the Nitrates Railway Company is 
serious enough to call for that independent investiga- 
tion which the Paris Defence Committee and Mr. 
Herbert Allen alike demand. In 1888 the railway paid 
dividends at the rate of 25 per cent.; last year the 
dividends fell to 12} per cent.; and this year there 
have been no dividends. In 1888 the lowest price of 
the £10 shares was 22}, and the highest 30%. This 
year the highest price has been 12} (in February), and 
in August they fell to 6. It is only fair to the directors 
to say that a great deal of this decline is owing to 
circumstances for which they cannot, by the most 
enraged shareholder, be held responsible. Under the 
original concessions from the Chilian Government the 
maximum tariff for nitrates was fixed at gjd. per Spanish 
quintal of 100 lb. Owing to rate-cutting by competitive 
railways this tariff has to be reduced to 6d. per quintal 
on 1 January next. In addition to this, the Permanent 
Nitrate Committee (a combination of the various nitrate 
producing companies) decided that the output of nitrates 
should be restricted by 25 per cent. for three years from 
April last. 


Thus the Nitrates Railway is obliged to charge a lower 
rate on a diminished volume of freight, and Mr. Allen 
calculates, in his circular, that this amounts to a loss of 
over £250,000 gross revenue. But the Board cannot 
be blamed for this. On the other hand, there seem to 
be matters in connexion with the Tarapaca Waterworks 
and the Lagunas extension which call for explanation 
by the directors, whose fees, by the way, amount to 
44,000 per annum. The late Colonel North started a 
company called the Tarapaca Waterworks, of which 
the directors were Messrs. Harvey, Lockett, and J. J. 
Smith, all of them directors of the Nitrates Railway. 
The Tarapaca Waterworks supply the Nitrates Railway, 
and in 1890 the railway’s water bill was £84,163, while 
in 1895 it was £43,734. Mr. Allen makes certain alle- 
gations about a Lagunas Syndicate owning undeveloped 
lands and the extension of the Nitrates Railway to 
Lagunas, which, as we cannot verify, we shall not repeat. 
But we remember that Mr. Allen engineered the oppo- 
sition to the old Board of the Costa Rica Railway, which 
ended in their all retiring, with Sir Arthur Forwood at 
their tail, and we shall watch his movement with interest. 
In our opinion Nitrate Railway shares will fall to £5, 
when they will be well worth buying, as, with economy 
and a new Board, they ought in a year or so to go back 


to £20. 


Costa Rica Railway 2nd debentures, by the way, 
which we recommended our readers to buy a fortnight 
ago at 72, now stand at 76, and they will go much 
higher, for it is possible that at the end of their year 
(in May) a small dividend may be paid on the shares. 
Although the details of the Mexican pool are not yet 
published, we still back Mexican ordinaries at 21, 
for, as the ‘‘ Economist” points out, even if the new 
pooling arrangements are no better as regards the dis- 
tribution of traffic than the old, the volume of trade is 
increasing. Vera Cruz is unhealthy certainly; so are 
nearly all harbours in semi-tropical regions; so is 
Santos in Brazil, and so is Delagoa Bay. But that 
does not prevent traffic from going there, for ships 
— go where there is a good harbour, and risk the 
ever. 


We have received so many inquiries with respect to 
Transvaal Goldfields that we must say here that every 
statement that we made was taken from the report of 
the Company submitted to the shareholders on g April, 
1896. The realized net profits in their first year were a 
fraction short of 110 per cent., the dividend paid was 
40 per cent., and the amount carried forward was 
4,159,495. Onthe absurd assumption that the Com-- 
pany has earned nothing in their second year, this sum 
might be available for dividends, and would yield over 
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50 per cent., for the capital is only £300,000. It is 
true that the Company holds shares in the West Rand 
Mines, in the East Roodepoort Deep, and the Nigel 
Deep, and that deep levels are not in good odour just 
now. But it also owns building sites and house 
property in Delagoa Bay, and the buying of land in the 
town of Lorenco Marques by French and German 
syndicates is assuming the proportions of a boom. 
And no wonder, for the decision of the Swiss Arbi- 
trators on the Delagoa Bay Railway must soon be out. 
There will then be a great development of Lorengo 
Marques, and the property of the Transvaal Goldfields 
will rise enormously in value. We repeat that these 
shares at 3 are ‘‘ dirt cheap.” 


With regard to the fresh issue of capital by the 
Chartered Company we have only one remark to make. 
The Chartered Company want the money, and they will 
get it, as they deserve, for they are carrying on a great 
work of Imperial development. But we do wish that 
the directors weuld push their railway construction 
both north and south a little more energetically. The 
business of the Beira Railway is not really being pushed 
enough, and the railway from the south is only being 
made in a languid sort of fashion. No doubt the 
rebellion has absorbed the attention of the Board; 
but now they ought to give their minds to railway 
construction, for there lies their salvation. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
THE ST. JAMES’S RESTAURANT, LIMITED. 


The capital of this Company is £107,000—£57,000 
in Five per Cent. Preferred and 450,000 in Ordinary 
shares of £1. The vendor’s price for leases, stock, 
and goodwill is £87,000, thus leaving £20,000 for 
working capital, which we think barely sufficient to 
run large establishments like the St. James’s Restaurant 
and the Café Cremerie. The net profits for the last 
five years are estimated at 49,364 a year, which, after 
deducting 5 per cent. for the interest on the Preferred 
shares and 9 per cent. for the Ordinary shares, leaves 
42,014 138. 5¢. for the expenses of management— 
which is not a large margin. There is one delightful 
passage in the accountants’ report, in which they tell 
us that, in calculating the net profits, ‘‘no charge has 
been made for Income-tax, interest on capital in the 
business, nor for the services in the management of the 
Messrs. Roberts ; though, on the other hand, no credit 
has been taken for the refreshments, wines, &c., con- 
sumed on the premises by those gentlemen.” Are we 
to infer from this that the refreshments, wines, &c., 
consumed by the Messrs. Roberts on the premises are 
approximately equivalent in money value to the Income- 
tax, interest on capital, and salaries of two skilled 
managers? It is, to our mind, a rather suggestive fact 
that the St. James’s Restaurant should be turned into 
a company so soon after the appearance over the way 
of the very successful Prince’s Restaurant. A West- 
End restaurant is always liable to this sort of rivalry, 
and with the heavy and fluctuating charge of rates and 
repairs, and the narrow margin between the Ordinary 
shares and the cost of management, we cannot recom- 
mend this as an investment. 


VICTORIAN GOLD ESTATES. 


It will certainly require all the reputation and finan- 
cial strength of the London and Globe Finance and the 
West Australian Exploring and Finance Corporations 
to make an Australian mining venture go at this 
moment. The Victorian Gold Estates is a development 
company formed to acquire and work a mining area of 
9,000 acres in Victoria. The business of a development 
company is to send out prospecting parties, prove 
properties to a certain depth, and resell them to sub- 
sidiary companies. The soundness of the concern 
depends upon the reports of geological experts and 
sufficiency of working capital, which in this case, we 
are glad to see, amounts to the respectable sum of 
the other £250,000 going to the vendor, 

25,000 in cash and the rest in shares. The Consulting 
Engineer and Geologist is Mr. Reginald Murray, and 
the Mining Superintendent is Mr. Henry Gore, on whose 
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reports the property has been bought. It seems almost 
superfluous to say that the popular Earl of Warwick is 
Chairman of the Board. We should think by this 
time Warwick Castle must be papered with prospectuses 
and furnished with articles of—association. 


THE COLLINGWOOD GOLDFIELDS, NEW ZEALAND. 


The capital is £150,000, of which £50,000 is working 
capital, the vendor taking full payment in shares, and 
425,000 being now offered forsubscription. New Zealand 
as a mining country is rather trading on its past reputa- 
tion, and we are entertained in prospectuses of this kind 
with tales of what was done ‘‘in the old days of diggers.” 
The reports of the experts, extracts from which are 
published with the prospectus, are, to their credit be it 
said, extremely vague and cautious, and appear to be 
chiefly based on the gossip of old miners, or, as it is 
called, ‘‘the evidence of reliable men ”—a description 
which may or may not be deserved. Anyway it is 
second-hand evidence. We give samples from the 
expert’s special report on ‘‘ Golden Gully,” one of the 
alluvial areas: ‘‘ Pepperell, who worked longer in 
Golden Gully than any other man, when working on the 
edge of the deep ground on the present lease (West & 
Adams’), told me that it paid him if he only got one 
day’s sluicing out of the ten, &c.” And again : ‘‘ If the 
ground in Wilson’s claim (which is situated within West 
and Adams’ area) be, as it appears to be, a fair criterion 
of the surrounding ground, it assures the value of the 
speculation.” Truly there is much virtue in an If. 
This seems to be a purely gambling venture. 


The Minerva nailless horseshoe was tried privately 
this week at Woolwich. As every one knows, artillery 
horses take a deal of shoeing. The trial was a complete 
success, and it is said that the military authorities in- 
tend to give this shoe a fair trial for the horses of the 
British army. The formation of a Company to float 
this patent is already complete, with a strong board and 
a capital of £150,000, of which £50,000 will be working 
capital. The vendors are the Minerva Nailless Horse- 
shoe Syndicate, with a capital of 412,000. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE ISLAND OF DOCTOR MOREAU.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


IR,—In a special article in the ‘‘ Saturday Review’ 
of 11 April, 1896, reviewing my ‘‘ Island of Doctor 
Moreau,” Mr. Chalmers Mitchell, in addition to certain 
literary criticisms, which rest upon their merits, gave 
the lie direct to a statement of mine that the grafting of 
tissues between animals of different species is possible. 
This was repeated more elaborately in ‘‘ Natural 
Science,” and from these centres of distribution it 
passed into the provincial press, where it was amplified 
to my discredit in various, animated, but to me, invari- 
ably painful phrasing. And the contradiction, with the 
implication of headlong ignorance it conveys, is now 
traversing the continent of America (where phrasing 
is often very vivid indeed) in the wake of the review 
copies Mr. Stone is distributing. 

{ was aware at the time that Mr. Chalmers Mitchell 
was mistaken in relying upon Oscar Hertwig as the 
final authority on this business, that he was making the 
rash assertion and not 1; but for a while I was unable 
to replace the stigma of ignorance he had given me, 
for the simple reason that I knew of no published 
results of the kind I needed. But the ‘ British Medical 
Journal” for 31 October, 1896, contains the report of 
a successful graft, by Mr. Mayo Robson, not merely of 
connective but of nervous tissue between rabbit and 
man. I trust, therefore, that ‘‘ Natural Science” will 
now modify its statement concerning my book, and that 
the gentlemen of the provincial press who waxed 
scornful, and even abusive, on Mr. Chalmers Mitchell's 
authority, will now wax apologetic. There is quite 
enough to misunderstand and abuse in the story 
without any further application of this little mistake 
of Mr. Chalmers Mitchell’s.—Yours, very truly, 

H. G. WELLS, 
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To the Editor of the SAtuRDAY REVIEW. 
Lonvon, 5 ovember, 1806. 


S1r,—It should have been unnecessary for Mr. Wells 
to wait so many months for the kind of instances he has 
now selected. They abound in medical and scientific 
literature, and as I said in the criticism to which Mr. 
Wells refers, ‘‘ 1 quite agree that there is scientific basis 
enough to form the plot of a story.” But it is another 
matter when it comes to a serious note appended to the 
story and defending the scientific interpretation used in 
the story. In the particular case of grafting a piece of 
nerve to serve as a connexion between the cut ends of a 
divided nerve, the interpolated piece serves only as a 
mechanical medium along which the fibrils from the cut 
end grow. This happens whether the interpolated piece 
come from another nerve of the same man or from 
another animal. Tissues which are not nervous have 
been used as bridges with equal success. The advan- 
tage of using a tissue as the bridge is, that it is absorbed 
when its work is done, as a catgut ligature is absorbed; 
but there is no more a real grafting than in the case of 
the catgut stitch. I referred to Oscar Hertwig’s ‘‘ Bio- 
logical Problem of To-day,” as that contains the most 
recent popular discussion of the difficulties and limits of 
grafting and transfusion experiments ; but if Mr. Wells 
wishes to go into the scientific question fully, he might 
begin by consulting the 1894 volume of Merkel and 
Bonnet’s ‘‘ Ergebnisse der Anatomie und Entwickelungs- 
geschichte,” in which he will find abundant cases abund- 
antly discussed. On hunting up the editorial paragraphs 
in the “Scientific Monthly Review,” which Mr. Wells 
attributes to me, I find that that and other references 
to technical literature are given. But he might be more 
grateful for the huge advertisement my criticism seems 
to have given his book.—Yours, &c. 

P. CHALMERS MITCHELL. 


BEETROOT AND BOUNTIES: AN ANTIDOTE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
4 November, 1806. 


Sir,—It is now a well-known fact that the bounties 
on beetroot sugar have already destroyed a large part 
of the British sugar-refining industry, and that what 
remains is fighting a desperate but losing battle. 
And now comes up a bitter cry from our West India 
Colonies that they too are finding the burden of 
making sugar, in competition with State-aided beet 
sugar, too grievous to be borne, and that it is not 
merely a question of sugar estates being unable to pay 
their way, but that the very existence of some of the 
colonies is at stake. For years these industries have 
struggled on in the hope that the Governments of the 
beet-growing countries would cease giving bounties, 
and so other sugar producers and refiners would get a 
chance to live. But Germany has recently increased 
the bounty, and now France follows suit with an in- 
crease of 10,000,000 francs, so that she may fight 
Germany in maintaining the export of beet sugar; and 
it is quite evident that bounties are no longer given to 
assist a young and rising industry, but that they are 
now maintained and increased in consequence of inter- 
national jealousy, or for the determined purpose of 
annihilating the production of cane sugar, in order that 
the beet-growing countries may monopolize the sugar 
trade of the world. 

Now, if France or Germany were to attack, or claim, 
our least valuable possession in Africa or the remotest 
part of our Empire, the whole nation would be in arms 
and fight to the death. But when they insidiously 
attack our commercial interests and bring about deso- 
lation and ruin in some of our oldest Colonies, we are 
not to lift a finger, but to submissively let our fellow- 
countrymen at home and in the Colonies call in vain for 
the help they have a right toexpect. And why? Because 
it is said that if these countries insist on giving us cheap 
sugar we should be fools not to accept it. Now to this 
statement I take exception. In the first place, it has 
been abundantly proved that, in the matter of refined 
sugar, the importation of bounty-fed refined sugar is an 
absolute loss to this country ; furthermore, an injury 
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done to our Colonies is one done to ourselves, and 
the Mother Country is bound in honour to help her 
Colonies, if she can do so without injury to herself. 
In the present instance a mere scratch of the pen by our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would rectify this injustice. 
Surely any Government worthy of the name is bound to 
rectify it, especially as the operation would not cost us 
a single farthing, and would increase the trade of the 
country by millions. 

The measure that would bring about this wonderful 
and beneficent change is simplicity itself: make tea, 
coffee, cocoa, and dried fruit free of duty and place a 
differential duty on sugar that will bring in the same 
revenue. Thus tea, coffee, cocoa, chicery, and fruits 
together bring in 44,333,305, and a duty of 3s. per cwt. 
on cane sugar, 4s. per cwt. on beet sugar, and 5s. 6d. 
per cwt. on refined sugar would produce about the 
same amount. 

The result would be that we should pay a little more 
for our sugar, but that we should buy our tea, coffee, 
&c., at a corresponding cheaper price, and no one 
would be the worse off or suffer in the least. For 
although jam and such like products would be increased 
in cost to the extent of a farthing in the lb., it would 
not affect the trade; for sugar would still be much 
cheaper in this country than in any other in the world, 
and the jam and confectionery trades would still retain 
the advantage they at present enjoy over other 
countries. Neither would it have any bad effect on 
our consumption of sugar; for since sugar has been 
retailed at 2d. per lb. we have arrived at what might be 
termed the saturation point of consumption, any further 
decline in price having had little or no effect in 
increasing the consumption per head of the population ; 
and as the retail price of the people’s sugar would, 
including the proposed duty, be still 2d. per Ib., we 
have actual experience to prove that the importation 
of sugar would not decrease, and consequently there 
would be no national loss of trade. 

Having now found that the proposed scheme of placing 
a duty on sugar and taking it off tea, coffee, &c. could be 
carried out without injury to any manufacturer’s or 
consumer’s interest, let us see what national and Im- 
perial advantages we should gain. In the first place, 
an old industry now decaying would revive and require 
new capital to the extent of 4 2,000,000. Thousands of 
men now idle or pressing on the workmen of other 
trades would find constant employment, numerous 
trades which to some extent depend on the sugar 
industry would be stimulated. Shipowners would get 
an increasing amount of tonnage from cane-producing 
countries at rates varying from 20s. to 4os. per ton, 
instead of freights from beet-sugar ports at 3s. to 8s. 
per ton. Then, with the duty off tea, coffee, &c., the 
consumption of these articles would still increase, fol- 
lowed by an increasing trade with the countries of their 
origin—India and the East—where our most profitable 
trade exchanges are made. 

Then, from an Imperial point of view, we should be 
doing justice to our sugar-producing Colonies, and be 
opening up this industry in many other suitable 
countries which at present dare not enter the field owing 
to the bounties. In fact we should encourage the cane 
industry, and thus secure the prospect of a widely 
extended production of sugar at a fair price, and effectu- 
ally checkmate the action of the beet-growing countries, 
which, if not of malice prepense, are actually in practice 
ruining the cane-sugar trade, in order that beet may 
alone prevail; and when that time comes it will not be 
Germany or France who will ‘‘ pay the piper,” but our 
misguided selves.—Yours, &c. GEORGE JAGER. 


IN IDLENESS.” 


To the Editor of the SarurpDAY REviEew. 


7 Beaumont Crescent, West KENnsincton, W. 

3 November, 1896. 
Sir,—In your very kind remarks upon ‘ Love in 
Idleness ” I fail to find any allusion to my collaborator, 
Mr. Edward J. Goodman. I should be glad if you 


would allow me to record the fact that whatever is 


good in it is his.—Yours faithfully, 
Louis N. PARKER- 


‘ 


7 November, 1896 


REVIEWS. 


VICTOR HUGO'S LETTERS. 


** Correspondance” (1815-1835). Par Victor Hugo. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1896. 


first volume of Victor Hugo's correspondence, 
covering twenty years, from the thirteenth to the 
thirty-third year of his life, has just appeared. Itisa 
large volume of nearly four hundred pages ; it contains 
letters to his father, his wife, his children, to Sainte- 
Beuve, to Lamartine, Alfred de Vigny, Mlle. Mars, 
Lamennais, to the representatives of every dynasty, 
the Secretary of the Académie des Jeux Floraux at 
Toulouse, and to many casual correspondents. During 
the time when these letters were being written, ‘‘ Notre- 
Dame de Paris,” ‘‘ Les Orientales,” ‘‘ Les Feuilles 
d’Automne,” had been published, and all the plays, from 
‘“‘Hernani” to ‘‘ Angelo” (that is to say, every play 
Hugo ever wrote for the stage except ‘‘Ruy Blas” 
and ‘‘ Les Burgraves”’) had been either acted or pro- 
hibited. Well, out of all this literary activity, out of 
all these friendships and ‘‘battles long ago,” there 
comes to us, in this collection of letters, hardly a 
rumour, hardly a moment which we are permitted to 
live through again ; and after reading these nearly four 
hundred pages we are forced to confess that we have 
never read any collection of the letters of a great writer 
so singularly lacking in personal interest and in literary 
value. 

At nineteen, Victor Hugo writes to the uncle whom 
he has never seen :—‘‘ [Le jour] ou je pourrai également 
vous voir, mon bien cher oncle, sera aussi, certes, l’un 
des plus beaux et déjd est l’un des plus désirés de ma 
vie. Espérons qu’il arrivera bientét, et que la main 
divine, qui nous a privés de notre mére bien aimée, ne 
nous tiendra pas longtemps séparés de notre bon et 
cher oncle.” Do you not see the care with which the 
sentiments suitable to the occasion are expressed, and 
just because they are suitable to the occasion? Three 
years later he writes to the Baron d’Eckstein, and this 
is what he says:—‘‘Les deux articles que vous 
m’envoyez montrent avec quelle aisance ingénieuse votre 
esprit embrasse tous les sujets et se plie A tous les styles. 
Vos vues sur da poésie populaire sont hautes et pro- 
fondes. . . . Il y a dans vos pensées la profondeur des 
Allemands et dans votre plaisanterie la grice des 
Frangais.” To Victor Pavie, an able journalist, who 
has reviewed him well, he writes :—‘ Vous avez tout 
ce qu’il faut pour tout faire, l’intelligence qui embrasse 
la création et l'imagination quilaféconde. Le chéne est 
en vous ; laissez-le croitre.’”” The same phrases might 
occur in a letter to Alfred de Vigny or to Lamartine ; 
the phrases are always at hand, ready made, apt to every 
occasion, and to every occasion indifferently. 

And there is nothing behind the phrases; it is ‘‘ the 
perfect letter-writer ” in person who writes. The letters 
to his father are almost literally unreadable, so formal 
are they, so elaborately polite, so carefully packed with 
appropriate filial sentiments. Never for an instant does 
he forget that it is the model son who is writing to the 
model father ; he cannot even refer to his father without 
an adjective; it is usually ‘‘ mon excellent papa” ; 
once, in a letter to his wife, ‘‘mon noble et charmant 
pére.” The letters to his wife are at all events not 
formal, and in their lover’s extravagance they are but 
true to that nature which in lovers seems so artificial. 
They are like most love-letters, like all love-letters, 
eternally the same, and gathering the same dust. 
That we read them coldly now is no reproach to their 
Sincerity. Yet it must be conceded that they contain no 
word in which passion becomes eloquently simple, 
so acutely personal that it is at the same time 
universal, e read :—*‘ Recevrai-je aujourd’hui de tes 
nouvelles, mon Adéle chérie? I! le faut, il me faut 
deux lettres. Sinon, je te croirai malade, car je ne 
veux pas e croire négligente; tu dois étre comme 
moi: ta santé peut s’altérer, non ton amour.” After 
that, let us read this, which we shall not find in the 
book before us :—‘‘ Voici trois ans que je n’ai pas pris 
une plumée d’encre sans voir votre nom, car le hasard 
m’a fait garder une de vos cartes de visite; je I’ai 
placée dans mon encrier. Vous ne sauriez croire que, 
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depuis ce temps, je ne me suis jamais blasé sur le 
plaisir enfantin de voir votre nom marié 4 toutes mes 
pensées.” Is not that a delicate piece of flattery, a 
delicate piece of insight into women’s hearts ; and is it 
not, at the same time, sincere, spontaneous? Would 
you not say it was worthy of Balzac? Well, it is out 
of one of Balzac’s letters; those letters to Madame 
Hanska which have just appeared in the ‘‘ Revue de 
Paris.” 

And it seems to us that we may very profitably 
compare these letters of Balzac with the letters of 
Victor Hugo. When Balzac writes that he is going to 
bed at seven, getting up at two in the morning, and 
that for the rest of the time he sits at a table writing, 
‘sans autre distraction que celle d’aller 4 une fenétre, 
contempler ce Paris que je veux me soumettre un 
jour,” one sees the Balzac of his works, and the ink 
seems scarcely to have faded on the paper, so vivid is 
the impression of life, of movement, of the heart and 
brain of a man, that these words, and such words as 
these, give us. Victor Hugo, alike as man and as 
writer, evades us; now in a cloud of polite phrases, 
now in a whirlwind of protestations, asseverations, 
regrets, reproaches, and promises, as in those curious, 
not quite comprehensible, letters to Sainte-Beuve. It 
would be unjust to doubt (in these letters, for instance) 
that he is often sincerely moved; it is equally impos- 
sible to be sincerely moved oneself by the apparently 
(the only apparently) insincere language in which he 
almost always writes. Hugo’s condition is so con- 
stantly one of vague, superficial emotion—the emotion 
of a man whom everything excites—that he can only 
express a really profound feeling by a heaping up 
of rhetoric, which goes so far beyond the mark as 
to induce a doubt in one’s mind as to whether the 
mark was ever really aimed at. He has had a difference 
with Sainte-Beuve, and he is genuinely distressed ; in 
his delight at a semi-reconciliation he writes: ‘* Le jour 
out vous voudrez ma vie pour vous servir, vous l’aurez, 
et ce sera peu sacrifier.”” Of course that is the lyric 
poet ; and we must remember, in fairness, that while 
Balzac’s mind was circumstantial, Hugo’s mind was 
lyrical. 

Balzac writes to Madame Hanska about the books 
he is writing, discusses them with her, asks her advice ; 
he tells her of all his money difficulties, of the 
‘*obligations de plume” which increase about him ; 
he tells her what he is doing and what he is _ think- 
ing. It is a revelation of his whole mind. Hugo 
barely mentions that he has been writing ‘‘ Notre- 
Dame de Paris” ; of the acting of ‘‘ Hernani” we hear 
little but certain details about giving away tickets ; he 
travels, and we only hear that he has travelled; he 
tells his literary friends how much he loves them, how 
much he admires them, but nowhere is there a line 
of literary criticism ; there is not, in the whole of this 
volume, a thought, apart from a phrase; not one pro- 
found, or subtle, or even separable, thought. 

He is at his best when he writes to his children, 
letters which are meant, in a certain sense, to be 
compositions, and which he composes with the 
quaintest and the most affectionate ingenuity. ‘‘ Voici, 
mon enfant,” he will write, ‘‘comme Dieu est grand, 
et comme nous sommes petits: oi nous mettons des 
taches d’encre, il pose des soleils. C'est avec ces 
lettres-ld qu'il écrit. Le ciel est son livre. Je bénirai 
Dieu si tu sais toujours y lire, ma Didine, et je 
lesptre.” That, written to a child, is charming. If 
only Hugo had remembered that he was not always 
writing for children ! 


THE IMMATURE FANTASTIC. 


‘*The Pilgrimage of Strongsoul : and other Stories.” 
a Davidson. London: Ward & Downey. 
1896. 


HERE is one good piece of work in this little 
volume of stories. Saving that, it is hard to find 

any justification for reprinting these forgotten experi- 
ments. Most people were unaware that Mr. Davidson 
had written stories; they respected him by repute as a 
seedling t, and he has only himself to blame for 
reviving the scandal of his youthful indiscretion. g For, 
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to tell the truth, these tales, with that one exception, 
are forced and inexpert to a marked degree—for the 
most part that kind of floundering narrative every one 
with an ambition towards originality must needs write 
in the beginning, and which most of us have had the 
good fortune to get rejected to the burning point. The 
one exception is ‘‘ The Schoolboy’s Tragedy,” a success- 
ful and consistent development of one effect, the demora- 
lizing results of merciless punishment—a story entirely 
free from the youthful fantastic effort. Of that story 
it would be hard to speak too highly, whatever the 
merit of the rest. Haggle, the schoolmaster, is harsh 
beyond human belief, but he serves his purpose as the 
Fate of the tragedy admirably, and his grey and sallow 
being throws into vivid relief the delicacy of the 
childish love affair that ends so pitifully. The tale 
culminates with extraordinary emotional force. 

‘In the dusk I crawled out and went down to the 
shore—not to Bearhope’s Point, but to a rocky place 
where no seapinks grew. I was too late for the sun- 
set; the waves and the sky were cold and grey ; but 
the wind was warmer than it had been the night before, 
and I took off my bonnet and let it blow through my 
hair. I sat for an hour trying to think, and trying to 
be the Jamie Cameron who had made love to Jenny 
Stewart. I set myself to recall the meeting with my 
sweetheart at Bearhope’s Point ; but it wouldn’t come 
back to me—none of it except my promise to endure 
my punishment in silence. . .. It was all in vain. 
Mr. Haggle’s harsh voice with its heartless ‘ Hold 
out’; the swish of the cane; the ache in my hands, 
in my legs, in my mind—above all, the moment when 
I broke down and cried, and that other moment when 
I told where I had hidden, would not quit my 
memory. . . . Next morning on my road to school, 
Jenny Stewart made up on me, and, touching me on the 
shoulder, said, ‘ Jamie, dear,’ and looked round into my 
face sweetly and mournfully. I returned her glance 
with a shiver, and then ran away as fast as I could. 
My heart was broken and my mind was dulled. At 
thirteen I had lost faith in myself.” 

But in the collection this well-nigh perfect piece of 
work will be lost altogether to the majority of readers, 
bogged hopelessly as they are bound to be in the initial 
story, the ‘‘ Pilgimage of Strongsoul,” one hundred and 
thirty —— pages of a pretty fancy written to extinc- 
tion. To criticize it as really representative of Mr. 
Davidson would be unfair to him, albeit the republica- 
tion challenges such treatment. Yet since it contains 
faults that lie in wait for every writer of the fantastic, 
it may perhaps merit a certain fulness of attention. 
An honest failure is ever the most profitable matter 
for criticism. Perfect work in its studied or inspired 
spontaneity defies exhaustive analysis. 

The ‘Pilgrimage of Strongsoul” must have been 
started (as, for that matter, masterpieces have been 
started) without any clear vision of the end. Thereafter, 
it seems, it drove headlong before the winds of chance. 
One might venture to say it was written as it was 
invented ; that, at least, is commonly the way of your 
raw hand, resolved to be very flighty and fantastic, in- 
deed, and not understanding that what reads most head- 
long is necessarily written most cunningly. The story 
opens with an admirable picture : ‘‘ On one of the paths 
that wind about Dunmyatt, at four o’clock on a June 
morning, a little boy walked slowly, bearing a heavy 
burden on his back. Larks were shouting in the sky, 
and in and out of the clefts in the rocks grey-cowled 
jackdaws flew croaking and screaming. The little boy 
trudged wearily along, seeing and hearing nothing, his 
head bent forward like an old man’s. With one hand 
he supported his burden, for the rope that tied it round 
his waist had slackened. In his other hand he carried 
a stick of oak, which he used at every step to help him 
on.” This little boy has been reading “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” ‘‘ ‘What have ye in that bag?’ says one. 
The little boy looked at the ground, and then, raising 
his head, said with much gravity, ‘ My Sins.’ ” 

This idea is indisputably pretty, but it needs the 
daintiest care in handling. Literary adolescence thinks 
that to touch delicately one must touch without 
thought or plan beforehand. If Mr. Davidson had 
given a thought to the psychology of boyhood, he 
would have recognize d, that though a little boy might 
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conceivably be stimulated to a pilgrimage by an illus- 
trated Bunyan, no little boy ever yet so saturated 
himself with the text as to discourse at length in the 
precise style of the book, nor ever kept the story 
clear of other adventurous reading. This boy speedily 
ceases to be a boy, and becomes a doll, with a phono- 
graphic record of the great book within. By page 12 
the idea, already smashed and battered, is being 
hammered in in this clumsy style :— 

‘* * Now,’ said the little boy, ‘I shall tell you who I 
am. I am the Pilgrim Strongsoul.’ 

‘* «Strongsoul!’ said Saunders; ‘I never heard the 
name afore.’ 

‘* «7 never heard it till I said it just now,’ said the 
little boy, ‘except in my dream.’ 

‘* «Tn your dream !’ echoed Saunders. 

** € Yes,’ said Strongsoul, ‘I had a dream just now. 
You must know, Saunders Elshander, that ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” is the greatest book in the world. 
Once you have read it you don’t need, and you don’t 
want, to read any other. All that you want to do is to 
become a pilgrim. I began my pilgrimage this morn- 
ing, but I made a great mistake. I expected that 
everything would happen to me just as it happened to 
Christian ; but when I had walked for six hours, and 
got on to the shoulder of Dunmyatt without Pliable or 
Obstinate coming after me, and without meeting 
Evangelist or Worldly Wiseman, I began to doubt 
that something was wrong. Then I met you, and I 
couldn’t make out who you were, for there is nobody 
like you, Saunders Elshander, in the whole of ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” from beginning to end. And 
because things were happening so differently from 
what I expected, I doubted that I was wrong in think- 
ing myself another Christian, so I told you that I 
wasn’t very sure who I was. Then when you emptied 
my burden at the very beginning of my pilgrimage, I 
thought you were the devil, although at first I wasn’t 
sure that you mightn’t be an angel.’ . . .” 

And so on for a page or so. Any one who knows 
anything of children can see here that the complete 
self-identification with one’s play characters of five or 
six years old is mixed up impossibly with the exact 
self-analysis of nineteen. But in such confusion as 
this, the ‘“‘ go as you please” method of the fantastic 
inevitably ends. In the end, Strongsoul discovers an 
incredible whisky still, becomes involved in a novelette 
intrigue, rescues a Duke’s daughter about to be made 
away with by a wicked Lord, kills a man with a sword, 
and becomes impossible to the meanest capacity. And 
when the beginner at originality is not floundering 
wildly, he plagiarizes a masterpiece for your diversion. 
We all know where this comes from. 

** «Do you remember Robespierre, my love?’ asked 
Rawhead. 

“*<“T'll never forget him till my dying day !’ cried 
Lady Dolly. ‘ Oh, the stiff, awkward brute !’ 

‘**T hear,’ said the Duchess of Danskerville, ‘that 
he has been engaged by Louis XVI. as boots.’ 

‘** This is’ extraordinary!’ cried Philip. ‘Can you 
tell me anything of Marie Antoinette ?’ 

‘** Certainly, sir,’ said Mirabel Dufresnoy. ‘ She is 
the most fashionable milliner to the ghosts of Paris, 
and she is married, I believe, to a Highland laird, who 
goes out as a waiter.’ 

*** And Louis XVI. ?’ 

*** Oh!’ said the French lady, ‘he and an English 
Puritaness who sailed in the ‘‘ Mayflower” keep house 
together.’” 

** Eagel’s Shadow ” and “ The Salvation of Nature” 
revert to the floundering method, the former de- 
scribing a ghost from the future who reads out of 
a book about the destruction of London, and the 
freezing of the world by the deflection of the Gulf 
Stream (which shows that a little knowledge of science 
is a dangerous thing), and the latter being quite in- 
describable nonsense. Mr. Davidson has still to learn 
the elementary rule of the fantastic: that, granted the 
fantastic assumption, the most strenuous consistency 
must be observed in its development. That fantastic 
means “‘ anyhow” is a juvenile delusion. But certainly 
he has the imagination for fantastic work, and ‘‘ The 
Schoolboy’s Tragedy” confesses a strong emotional 
power. But the bookful is a regrettable indiscretion. - 
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THE ZOOLOGY OF AUSTRALIA. 


**A Sketch of the Natural History of Australia, with 
some Notes on Sport.” By F. G. Aflalo. Illus- 
trated. London: Macmillan. 1896. 

** Report of the Work of the Horn Scientific Expedition 
to Central Australia.” PartII. Zoology. Edited 
by Baldwin Spencer, M.A. London: Dulau & Co. 
Melbourne: Melville, Mullen, & Slade. 1896. 


1 great continent of Australia holds the most 
curious and interesting natural history collection 
that exists outside a museum. The larger mammals 
that form the striking features in the zoology of other 
regions are absent. Australia has no apes or monkeys ; 
no lions, tigers, cats, or hyenas; no sheep or oxen, 
antelopes or deer; none of the familiar rodents or 
insectivorous creatures abundant in other regions. On 
the other hand, it has a population of marsupial, 
pouched creatures, absolutely distinct in the main 
features of their anatomy, but curiously mimicking 
the ordinary types of other continents. Herbivorous 
creatures are represented by kangaroos, large and 
small. There are carnivorous marsupials, rodent-like 
marsupials, insectivorous marsupials; nearly every 
known type aped by an essentially differing, super- 
ficially similar, pouched animal. Moreover, Australia 
has its own special set of creatures, almost without 
analogues in the rest of the world : the duck-billed mole 
and the spiny echidna are mammals, suckling their 
young, ‘yet aying eggs like reptiles; their blood 
temperature is intermediate between that of the warm- 
blood of mammals and that of the cold-blood of 
reptiles ; they show an anatomical combination of true 
mammalian and reptilian characters. The birds, the 
reptiles, the amphibia, the fish, and the invertebrates 
are almost as peculiar. We know that at an early 
geological period Australia was shut off from the other 
land areas by intruding arms of the ocean, and that 
to a certain extent it represents a sample of the 
population of the earth as it was in remote geo- 
logical times. A few creatures with special capacities 
for travel have managed to find a way to Australia in 
recent times. There is no reason to suppose, for 
instance, that the aborigines were shut off with the 
marsupial population. Ancient as the native races 
certainly are, they are much more recent arrivals than 
marsupials. With them, the ancestors of the dingo, 
which is certainly not marsupial, may be supposed to 
have arrived. The three mice and the two bats may 
have reached it by travelling from island to island, the 
winged creatures blown by winds, the mice floating on 
drift-wood. Since the arrival of Europeans, creatures 
of the ordinary kinds have reached Australia, as respect- 
able travellers or as stowaways on ships, and many of 
the native animals like the native men are disappearing 
before their modern rivals. 

Mr. Aflalo, in a simple and interesting fashion, has 
set forth the main problems and peculiarities of the 
Australian zoology. He gives lists of all the best 
known forms, and pays special attention to those which 
are the prey of sportsmen. His notes are quite long 
enough to explain the most striking features of the 
animals he describes, and will be read with interest by 
every one who cares about natural history. He is 
careful to point out how rapidly some of the rarest 
creatures are disappearing, and we hope that his re- 
marks es i the zealous hands of collectors. In 
some cases he has omitted facts of considerable import- 
ance. In discussing the Bandicoots, he should have 
mentioned a recent and remarkable discovery that in 
one of them the type of placentation, or connexion 
between the embryo and the mother, differs from that 
found in all other marsupials, and belongs to the 
higher type characteristic of ordinary mammals. When 
he mentioned the curious tuatera lizard, he should have 
referred to its peculiar eye. The pineal organ of the 
brain is now known to be a degenerate eye, which, in 
long-extinct vertebrates, had its lens on the surface of 
the head. In the tuatera this median eye is still visible 
from the outside of the skull, and, although it is pro- 
bably not functional, its microscopical structure shows 
all the features of a true eye. The tuatera, it is true, is 
a native of New Zealand, not of Australia, yet Mr. 
Aflalo includes it. 
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In his account of the marine and invertebrate crea- 
tures Mr. Aflalo does not pay sufficient attention to 
the remarkable Barrier Reef. Mr. Savile Kent has 
recently written a large volume, giving an elaborate 
account of the commercial value and natural history of 
this great coral bank, and at least one interesting 
chapter might have been made out of descriptions of 
its fisheries for pearls and oysters, for trepangs and 
shell-fish. 

A few years ago a great expedition, fully equipped 
and conducted by professors from Melbourne Univer- 
sity, explored the great central desert of Australia. The 
immense difficulties of travelling in it and the still 
greater difficulties of providing transport for collections 
were surmounted. It has taken a considerable time for 
the various specialists to work through the sets of 
animals brought back, but the volume now issued 
under the editorship of Mr. Baldwin Spencer shows 
the value of the results obtained. From the conditions 
of life in the desert it was not to be expected that 
any large unknown creatures would be found in it. 
Mammals in especial require regular supplies of water, 
and in the arid desert practically only occasional 
immigrants from the surrounding regions and a few 
small creatures capable of living on insects or dry herb- 
age were to be found. Among these, however, was an 
interesting marsupial mouse of a new species. The 
lizards, snakes, insects, spiders, molluscs, and other 
lower creatures were much more abundant, and many 
new forms of considerable interest were discovered. 
These are all carefully described, and the volume forms 
a remarkable addition to our scientific knowledge of 
Australia and to the special conditions of life in a great 
desert. Mr. Spencer concludes from various kinds of 
evidence that in earlier times there was a large and 
well-watered region in Central Australia, inhabited by 
an abundant marsupial fauna. Among these were a 
number of large forms now extinct. From this region 
Western Australia received most of its population. 
Afterwards the central area became transformed into 
the arid region of to-day. 


SIR RICHARD TEMPLE. 


‘The Story of My Life.” By the Right Hon. Sir 
Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., D.C.L. (Oxon), 
LL.D. (Cantab), F.R.S. London: Cassell & Co., 
Limited. 1896. 


A STATUE erected during a man’s lifetime and an 
autobiography are things difficult to justify. Both 
seem, in aggressive fashion, to challenge and anticipate 
the verdict of history ; both claim, on the part of the 
man or his friends, the crown of victorious laurel which 
a slow-judging and critical posterity may award or 
refuse at its pleasure. Bronze or marble will never 
render a commonplace person illustrious ; and no auto- 
biography can adequately represent the real man or his 
image as it appears to his contemporaries or successors. 
To a few whose life-work is complete, and whose 
position, in the estimation of mankind, is finally 
assured, a statue during their lifetime would not have 
been unbecoming. Wellington, on the downfall of 
Napoleon, Darwin, Pasteur, Liston, Jenner, even Noah 
on the subsidence of the Deluge, might have been 
appropriately recognized in this fashion by their grate- 
ful contemporaries. But for the ordinary crowd of 
claimants to immortality—statesmen whose reputa- 
tion has been made by party wire-pullers ; generals 
who have been as lucky as distinguished ; poets and 
painters and novelists who may owe their position to 
the waywardness of fashion or the audacity of their 
self-advertisement—it is wise to leave the marble for 
their statues in the block until prejudice and passion 
shall have died away and history shall be ready to 
gather the ears of wheat from among the tares. And 
as with statues so with autobiographies. They are 
only tolerable when the writer is able and willing to lead 
the public behind the veil which hides secrets they 
have been eager to learn; when a colossal vanity, 
prompts him, as in the ‘‘ Confessions ” of Rousseau, to lay 
bare the morbid anatomy of the human heart ; or when, 


a great ecclesiastic in the ‘‘ Apologia pro vita sud” de-_ 


sires to justify himself to the friends and the Church he 
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has abandoned. But the ordinary story of the life of a 
man, however successful or distinguished, is best left 
to the mercy of his friends, who probably know him 
better, though they may judge him less indulgently, 
than he knows himself. 

Sir Richard Temple is doubly unfortunate in that he, 
still living and full of varied energy, has had his statue 
set on high, before a decision in his favour has been 
given by the impartial tribunal of history, and that, 
having himself most inadequately recorded the history 
of his useful and honourable career, he has taken it out 
of the power of his friends to do him justice hereafter. 
We do not think that any autobiography heretofore 
published is more unprofitable and trivial than this, 
which might with any touch of sympathy or genius 
have been the book on India which has still to be 
written, and which some day will open the secret places 
of the East to the curious eyes of the West. Sir 
Richard Temple has been a voluminous writer; he 
has, as he informs us, collected his despatches into 
many volumes which will only be perused by the white 
ants; for we do not think that either English or 
Indian statesmen read the despatches of their pre- 
decessors. He has written a monograph on James 
Thomason, a respectable and industrious Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces, and several works on 
India, of which ‘‘ India in 1880” is a storehouse of 
interesting information regarding the administration of 
the Empire. No one can doubt that he is a man of 
great knowledge and ability; he has held the highest 
offices with credit to himself and advantage to the 
country ; his style is clear and precise, and he has been 
officially and intimately associated with all the eminent 
men who during the past forty years have worked as 
= a change in India as has been wrought in 

ngland since the accession of Queen Victoria. And yet 
his autobiography is astonishingly unimpressive and 
uninteresting ; it is the story of an eventful life written 
after the model of a guide-book ; it contains every- 
thing that we ought to know and nothing that we care 
about knowing; it proves that its author has no 
humour, and suggests that he has very little heart. 
The dry bones of history are here, but none of the in- 
spiration which should give them life; the incidents 
touched on are important and engrossing, but they are 
a mere sketch to form the background for the author’s 
portrait ; the men we meet in his pages bear the names 
most honoured in the Indian Empire for statesman- 
ship and courage, but they have no life or reality, 
and seem but poor puppets assembled to celebrate the 
greatness of Sir Richard Temple. There is a genus of 
birds, to which the woodpecker and parrot belong, 
known as Climbers, and this autobiography is a complete 
ornithological study of one of the class. Sir Richard 
Temple was essentially a Climber, and his success will 
doubtless encourage future generations of Civil Servants 
to follow so brilliant an example. Secretary to the 
Board of Administration of the Punjab, Commissioner 
of Lahore, Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
Resident at Hyderabad, Finance Minister of India, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and Governor of Bom- 
bay, these offices, and numerous deputations on special 
missions or on Famine Relief to Burmah, Behar, and 
Madras, attest his reputation for varied ability ; while 
his appointmént as a Privy Councillor, a Baronet, and 
a G.C.S.I., and honorary distinctions from the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, testify to the good 
opinion of the Government and the public. But we 
should have been more dazzled with this glory had not 
Sir Richard Temple been so ill advised as to write his 
autobiography, in which he unconsciously represents 
himself asa man consumed with self-appreciation and 
a restless ambition that was never satisfied, and was 
only finally extinguished in the muddy waters of the 
House of Commons. If he had thought more of others 
and less of himself, he might have written a fascinating 
book and have thrown a new and vivid light on many 
pages of Indian history, and given a welcome portrait of 
many of the most interesting men of his time in India. 
What period, for example, could be more full of interest 
than the years when he was Secretary to the Punjab 
Board of Administration, after the second Sikh war, 
when the country was settling down after a long period 
of confusion and anarchy, and when the high capacity 
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of the British race for governing was never more 
brilliantly displayed? The two heroic figures, John 
and Henry Lawrence ; Herbert Edwardes, the gallant 
soldier and wise administrator ; Reynell Taylor, the 
chivalrous ; Donald McLeod, beloved by English and 
natives alike; the genial Sir Robert Montgomery, 
Abbott of Hazara, Edward Lake, James—these and 
many others belonged to those stirring times 

‘* When every morning brought a noble chance, 

And every chance brought out a noble knight.” 

But of the chances and the knights we learn little in 
the few pages which Sir Richard devotes to his six 
years’ service in the Punjab, the province where his spurs 
were won. All is barren from Dan to Beersheba, save 
the monotonous record of Sir Richard’s climb from bough 
to bough of the official tree. All we hear of Sir Herbert 
Edwardes is that he was ‘‘a man of a very attractive 
personality whose early service had been on the Afghan 
border beyond the Indus,” while of the gifted and 
noble-spirited George Barnes, who died just as the 
Foreign Secretaryship was within his grasp, we hear 
nothing except that he had the honour with many other 
‘* patrons” of helping Sir Richard’s career. So far as 
any notice is taken of local politics or of the remarkable 
group of Sikh and Hindu courtiers and statesmen at 
Lahore— Raja Tej Singh, Raja Dinanath, Rai Mul 
Singh, Fakir Shamshuddin, and others—the narrative 
might have as well been concerned with Yorkshire as 
the Punjab. This grave and, indeed, fatal error in an 
autobiography is as conspicuous in the Calcutta, Cen- 
tral Provinces, and Bombay portions of the book. We 
might well have dispensed with the familiar story of 
travels in Europe and America and the dreary record 
of wasted sessions of Parliament, with which the 
greater part of the second volume is filled; if we 
could, instead, have had a vivid picture of the men 
with whom Sir Richard was closely associated and who 
have so largely made the modern history of India— 
Lords Mayo, Northbrook, and Lytton, Sir Henry 
Maine, Sir John Peter Grant, Sir Bartle Frere, and Sir 
James FitzJames Stephen. But of these, as of others 
hardly less distinguished, we have only a poor and 
scanty record. The lesser divinities are not permitted 
to obscure the glory of the principal deity of the 
Temple mythology. 

If we have been unable to praise this autobiography, 
we are far from being insensible to the merits of 
Sir Richard Temple. He is undoubtedly one of the 
most remarkable of Indian statesmen of the past 
generation ; and his enormous capacity for work and 
his indomitable energy may have been equalled, but 
can scarcely have been surpassed. His honours have 
been honestly won by the hardest and most ungrudg- 
ing service to the State. Even in Parliament, to 
enter which he laid down the Governorship of Bombay, 
he gained universal respect by his constant atten- 
dance to distasteful duties, by his wide knowledge 
and his good temper. It is a misfortune for India that 
he decided to retire from Parliament, where his autho- 
rity on Indian subjects was unquestioned ; and it is 
much to be hoped that, after a well-earned rest, he may 
again find a seat, and that once more the form and 
features which ‘‘Punch” and ‘Vanity Fair” have 
made familiar to the whole of the English-speaking 
world may be seen on the Conservative benches, and 
his voice again be heard defending the interests of the 
country which he served so long and so well. 


MR. WEDMORE’S “OTHER PIECES.” 


with other Pieces.” By 


and Miradou ; 
London: James Bowden. 


Frederick Wedmore. 
1896. 


A CAREFUL style and a delicate theme labour under 

a certain disadvantage of their own—a disadvan- 
tage, it must be remarked, which assumes unnecessarily 
terrible proportions in the eyes of too many story- 
tellers. The obvious action, the unrealized sentiment, 
the ready-made phrase—they need no excuse, and they 
put an edge on no man’s judgment. But Mr. Wedmore’s 
sentences are chosen, his themes are of the most deli- 
cate; and acknowledging so much at once, as if that 


were the usual starting-point, one proceeds, very un- — 
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aciously, to be disappointed. The series of notes, 
‘or instance, which he calls ‘‘ The Poet on the Wolds,” 

is a piece of writing that would need the least attain- 
able qualities of perhaps two great masters to make 
it satisfying. Of the twenty disconnected jottings, six are 
pure landscape—October mornings, a wold farm, October 
trees, andso on. A writer is claiming no small pre- 
rogative when he hopes to impress a reader with prose 
landscapes. Here, for example, is the least interesting 
of the six, under the head of ‘‘ October Trees ”:—‘‘ Now, 
in this mid-October in the North, you have the gold and 
green of the horse-chestnut, the yet more varied tints— 
and some of them much deeper—of the beech, the 
russet limes, the beauty of the witch-elm, and here 
and there the copper of the oak-trees. There is little 
change in the sycamore and little in the ash ; they shed 
their leaves much later, shrivelled with unsuspected 
dryness, the green just dead and gone, and in its 
place no autumnal warmth.” Except for the epithet 
“unsuspected,” it is not easy to see the reason for 
this note, though it is quite harmless. The other 
fourteen jottings are chiefly flashes of insight into the 
characters of various persons. This is a more likely 
position to hold; yet even here what demands a reader 
makes on the author! If the ‘‘ Mildred” is pretty and 
acute, the ‘‘ Pontifex” nears the ordinary, and the 
“Florence” comes nearer still. 

Of course Mr. Wedmore may answer that he did not 
suppose the jottings could stand alone, and for that 
reason he drew them together and grafted upon them 
an outside interest. They are not detached, for they 
are the last notes of a poet who died when he was fifty- 
nine years old, ‘‘lonely in his rooms in Half Moon 
Street.” This the author tells us in his introduction, 
and the poet himself speaks of his isolation in his last 
pathetic note. But the melancholy interest in the man’s 
situation does not carry us through his jottings. They 
remain detached ; many of them contribute but little 
towards the exhibition of the poet’s state of mind 
(which, we take it, might be the desired goal), nor, on 
the other hand, do they gain enough from the reflected 
pathos of the writer’s situation. Moreover, we are not 
sure how far an author can fairly say, ‘‘ No, these notes 
are not of prime interest in themselves, but you must 
always bear in mind the hand that wrote them.” It 
really comes to this, that ‘‘The Poet on the Wolds” 
only moves us if we leave what Mr. Wedmore has 
written down, and make for ourselves, from the small 
material he has supplied, another picture—namely, the 
poet at that period of his life. This is asking a good 
deal. 

Starting from quite a different quarter, a consideration 
of the second story in the volume, ‘‘ To Nancy,” leads 
to much the same conclusion. It sounds a monstrously 
Philistine thing to say, but we want to know what 
happened afterwards. In spite of our knowledge that 
stupidity has found exactly this shortcoming in the 
most faultless short stories—stories that are absolutely 
final—we still feel as if Mr. Wedmore had only sung 
the prelude here. The study of the elderly man’s fears 
of Nancy’s degeneration on the stage does not clutch 
hold of us with the forcibleness of actuality. And if 
this is so, it is sufficient reason why we should look 
forward and fancy that perhaps the real drama occurs 
further on, when Nancy has deteriorated. Whether or 
not the possibilities of the situation have the imperti- 
nence to suggest themselves is beside the point; the fact 
temains that ‘‘To Nancy” should be the study of an 
old man’s fears and feelings, and that it is not. If it 
were, it would satisfy us; as itis, the sketch projects us 
forward in search of the hard actuality we have not yet 
encountered. The Clement Ashton who writes the letters 
to Nancy does not stand out as a particular Royal 
Academician, entertaining such and such fears in accord- 
ance with certain habits of mind. We cannot get behind 
him, for his fears and his kindliness seem to have reached 
out of the story and influenced the author himself. This 
shows perhaps what is called a lack of humour. No one 
would ask the author to indulge in any nudges, any 
“Ah, my friends,” or to whisper that life is a humorous, 
Satirical drama even in its pathos, that this old man is 
very superior in his kindliness, but that seen in a certain 
light he is ridiculous, too, with his elderly lecturing. 
But we want to be allowed to feel something of this 
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kind if we choose, we want the relief we should have if 
we were spectators at this drama enacted before us in 
life. Perhaps the author’s personal tenderness stands 
in the way of such detachment ; but such tenderness is 
a mistake, it is the tenderness of a fine life, not of fine art. 
We fancy that all this is borne out by the changes that 
Mr. Wedmore has made in the piece since its first ap- 
pearance, for they seem to point to a certain doubt in his 
mind as to what exactly he was writing—a study of an 
old man’s feelings, or a situation with more of Nancy 
in it. ‘The Poet on the Wolds” and ‘“‘To Nancy” 
belong to the class of stories which must give much 
more pleasure to the author than to his readers, for the 
emotion in both cases lies outside the written words, in 
a garden of suggestions and possibilities of which they 
can only see odd corners by straining to look through 
the little vasistas he has opened. 

‘* Orgeas and Miradou ” is by far the best of the three 
artistically ; it is successful as a detached presentation 
of a finite situation. It is easy to imagine readers who 
would grow restive under Mr. Wedmore’s deliberate 
chosen style. A critic who intended a compliment re- 
marked that he had the ‘‘literary touch,” and the unap- 
preciative might find this praise severe enough. Here 
is a sentence which tells of Miradou’s disgraced mother. 
**One luminous night, between two shining days of 
August, she and a Piedmontese lover had tramped 
towards Italy—by the long mule paths (was it ?) and the 
olive groves, and then by the bare hills.””. The bracketed 
hesitation is characteristic. Meanwhile there are always 
some charming passages, and one, at least, which clings 
to the imagination with a certain persistence—the picture 
of Nancy at home. 


RECENT VERSE. 


** Odes.” By Charles Leonard Moore. Philadelphia : 
published for the Author. 1896. 

‘*The Great Drama, and other Poems.” By John 
Lascelles. London: Leadenhall Press, Limited. : 


1896. 

“With the Tide, and other Poems.” By Eleanor 
Foster. London: Gay & Bird. 1896. 

‘From Dawn to Dusk: a Book of Verses.” By 
George Milner. Manchester: J. E. Cornish. 
I 


‘* Sophonisba, or the Prisoner of Alba, and other 
Poems.” ByE. Derry. London : Digby, Long & 
Co. 1896. 

** Poems on Love and Nature.” By Charles W. Cayzer, 
B.A. London: E. Stock. 1896. 


R. MOORE is a tantalizing writer. With an 
indisputable gift for verse, an ample vocabulary, 
a sense of form and of colour, he lures one on with the 
expectation of coming upon something really trium- 
phant, and yet for ever misses the mark and disappoints. 
His odes are ambitious and at times grandiose ; they 
have that amount of grand manner which is within 
reach of a certain literary accomplishment. What is 
absent is the sheer poetic note ; and after a time the 
artificiality fatigues. 
‘* Ah, many, many pipes are blown afield, 
Old reeds, new notched, of hoar antiquity ; 
And many shepherds woo the Muse to yield 
Some magic, matchless cry.” 
Thus opens an elegy on Poe. But, alas! though the 
wooing is earnest and laborious, the Muse is shy of 
yielding. Mr. Moore is best in his ‘‘ Ode to America” 
and his ‘‘ Ode on Impressions of Boyhood.” Here, at 
least, a genuine glow of feeling breaks through the 
elaborate verse, and poetry now and then is touched. 
Mr. Lascelles is of a very different type from Mr. 
Moore. He has something to say, and burns to say it ; 
but in his ardour he does not stop to choose words, 
trusting to strong emotion to carry him through. And 
he would be wise, if only his instinct for language were 
finer. As it is, his verse is full of ragged ends and 
threadbare places ; and when the matter is excellent, 
the form into which it is thrown is hopelessly poor. 
The lines called ‘‘ Mother and Child”—a mother 
striving to pierce the mystery of a child’s trouble— 
might have been a fine poem and deserved any amount 
of work that might have been spent on them. But the 
loose, indifferent workmanship spoils all. : 
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‘Miss Foster’s verses are fluent, feminine, sometimes 
with a pleasant trick of melody that puts one on the 
watch for some possible subtlety of charm behind it. 
We have not, however, discovered anything but com- 
monplace. 

Mr. Milner, apparently, is one of those who make of 
verse a pleasing recreation. He writes in an easy, 
amiable style, often with touches of the picturesque 
and with fresh feeling. When he attempts a difficult, 
fine subject, as in his ‘‘ Death in the City,” his weak- 
ness is apparent. 

Mr. Derry is an amazing person. There is a kind of 
innocent confidence about his audacity that compels 
homage. Fifty pages of ‘‘ Sophonisba” are followed 
by a hundred of ‘‘Richard Coeur de Lion,” all in 
cheerful prose divided into lines of exactly repeated 
cadence and measured out in stanzas of unvarying 
pattern. Then comes ‘‘‘The Faerie Queen,’ Seventh 
Book, Eighth Canto; Mutability. (The first and 
second stanzas are by Edmund Spenser.)” This is 
charming. There are any number of sonnets, too, on 
every subject. The first lines are eloquent of their 
contents :— 

** Imperial Dame, whose empire like the sun’s,” 

‘* Sister to Poesy, thee, Art, I sing—” 

‘* My newspaper ! banks, railways, companies,” 

** Mysterious sea, type of th’ Eternal’s power,” 

** My faithful dog, my Ponto, since no ray.” ; 
Mr. Derry is not to be denied; when in the sonneteer- 
ing mood no man and nothing may escape his pen. 
And there is a pleasing poem on ‘‘ My Garden,” where 

‘* Pyrethrum green, lobelia blue, 
The calceolaria’s golden hue, 
And red geranium’s splendour too, 
Irradiate 
The beds with brilliancy to view 
In floral state.” 
No wonder that 
‘* Th’ intoxicated zephyr sighed 
And lingered there.” 

Mr. C. W. Cayzer, B.A., is hardly less courageous 
than Mr. Derry. He does not shrink from inditing a 
four-page Invocation to the Muses, beginning 

‘* Awake, ye tuneful Nine, and sing 
The budding glories of the Spring.” 

This effusion cost him five years’ labour, to judge from 
the appended dates ; and it is quite serious. A man of 
this deliberate hardihood might, one would think, 
achieve anything. But unluckily the ‘‘ tuneful Nine” 
do not always reward the brave. And Mr. Cayzer, in 
spite of his degree, remains, as far as inspiration, or 
even accomplishment, is concerned, essentially an 
undergraduate poet. All undergraduates write poetry ; 
but most.of them hush up the fact, at least after they 
have ‘‘ gone down.” We hope Mr. Cayzer will be wise, 
and not repeat this youthful indiscretion. 


AUGENER’S NEW MUSICAL DICTIONARY. 


‘* Dictionary of Music.” By Dr. Hugo Riemann. 
Translated by J. S. Shedlock. London: Augener 
& Co. 1896. 


WE have examined this dictionary with the utmost 

pleasure. A good and inexpensive musical dic- 
tionary has been a want of both professional and 
amateur musicians for many years. Grove’s ponderous 
four volumes are in some respects good, but in many 
precisely the reverse, while not Sir George’s most fer- 
vent admirer can claim it to be inexpensive. What we 
have all needed at one time or another was a work 
which should contain in moderate space a record of 
all the composers of any note, besides explanations 
of musical terms, usual or unusual, brief histories 
of the different schools of music, and so on and 
so on: a book, in fact, which would serve the in- 
formed reader for purposes of reference and the un- 
informed reader for purposes of instruction. Grove, 
we repeat, hardly fulfils either of these purposes. It is 
too dear for the pe reader who wishes to gather 
a general knowledge of musical matters, and too many 
very important articles have been left to such mines 
of misinformation as the late Rockstro and Rimbault. 
Those who have placed their faith in Rimbault (who was, 
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however, a zealous and well-meaning antiquarian) may 
be surprised to learn that Dr. Hopkins, in preparing a 
larger edition of the monumental work on the organ 
(by Rimbault and himself), found that in some portions 
of the work which had been left to Rimbault quota- 
tions were made from books which actually have not 
and never had any existence! Rimbault had mis- 
understood older authors, and came to grief by his 
desire to appear acquainted with every musical book 
ever written. When a new edition of Grove is pre- 
pared, much of it will need re-writing, and every line 
the most careful revision. Not until then will it be 
completely worthy of our reliance ; and however reliable 
it may ultimately be made, the price will have to be 
considerably reduced before it can come into general 
use. However, we did not start out with the intention 
of running down Grove, but of praising Dr. Riemann, 
who constructed this new dictionary, Mr. Shedlock, 
who has, generally ably, translated it, and chiefly 
Messrs. Augener, who have had the pluck and enter- 
prise to issue the work in an English form at a price 
(fifteen shillings) which brings it within reach of every 
one. The dictionary, we may say, was completed by 
Dr. Riemann some time ago, but with this English 
edition in view he has revised and in large part re- 
written it, bringing it entirely up to date. Mr. Shed- 
lock also commenced the work of translation a year or 
two since, and the dictionary has since appeared in 
small parts ; but it is quite recently that Messrs. Augener 
have afforded us the opportunity of buying the complete 
work within two covers. 

The first thing we note is that the biographies of the 
great musicians are written in a spirit of catholic tole- 
rance, and that those biographies are not flatly contra- 
dicted by the articles on other subjects. Dr. Riemann 
is nothing if not modern, but also nothing if not a lover 
of all good music and a hater of all that is bad. His 
admiration for Wagner no more prevents him loving 
old Sebastian Bach than his appreciation of the Flemish 
writers hinders him from understanding Mozart far better 
than ninety-nine out of every hundred contemporary 
critics. For old Haydn he ‘also entertains a particular 
affection, and, as was to be expected of the man who 
has recently sent out (through Messrs. Augener) the 
first complete edition of the pianoforte sonatas, he writes 
of him with knowledge and true appreciation as dis- 
tinguished from the uninformed contempt or stupid adora- 
tion of so many other writers. We might point to the 
article on the orchestra as a remarkable example of Dr. 
Riemann’s skill in saying much in comparatively few 
lines: all is said here that a dictionary need say on the 
subject, for the author understands that those who want 
treatises must buy treatises, and not expect to find them 
in a dictionary. We do not claim that the work con- 
tains no faults, no shortcomings. On the contrary, we 
have found several which should be removed when a 
second edition is reached. For instance, we are left to 
infer that the late Mr. Oudin is still alive. A worse 
defect than this is the too literal translation of many 
sentences. On p. 845 we are informed that Wagner’s 
mother married ‘‘ Ludwig Geyer, who, however, died 
already in 1820,” the meaning being clearly that Geyer 
died so soon as 1820; and we might give other exam- 
ples. Again, Purcell is handled in very perfunctory. 
style. Even if Dr. Riemann had no opportunity of 
knowing how great our only composer really was, Mr. 
Shedlock knows, and should have told him. But a few 
such faults as these are all we find in an excellent and 
indeed invaluable work. 


OXFORD CHARACTERS. 


‘*Oxford Characters.” Twenty-four Lithographs, by 
Will Rothenstein ; with Text by F. York Powell, 
and others. London: Lane. 1896. 


‘|= maker of portraits can leave behind him no 
better memorial of his art than a volume of the 
pictures of his more notable contemporaries. Such a 
series as that which Van Dyck has left affords a 
classical instance of a volume of this kind ; or, to come 
down to our own century, the series of portraits which — 
Maclise published under the pseudonym of “ Alfred: 
Croquis,” in ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine,” between the years- 
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1830 and 1838, and which Rossetti held in great estima- 
tion. Both of these works, however different in their 
several ways, were the production of a mature master. 
The delineation of character in painting, asin literature, 
is the last great artistic quality which an artist 
comes to acquire; manner, invention, the expres- 
sion of personal moods or passions, in short, all 
the other notes which make up the diapason of 
art, are sounded before that one. It is so in the 
case of Dante; it is still more obviously so in the 
case of Shakspeare. A man of twenty may make an 
admirable picture of himself; but he must become 
acquainted with all the varied lights and shadows of 
life if he would draw men as Moroni drew them, or as 
Velasquez drew them. ‘‘ Oxford Characters” was 
originally issued in parts, the first of which appeared as 
long ago as June 1893, at which time, we believe, Mr. 
Rothenstein had only recently come of age. Of the 
twenty-four lithographs which the completed volume 
now contains, all but eight, which were drawn in Feb- 
‘ruary last, were done during 1893 or 1894. It is only 
due to Mr. Rothenstein in reviewing his book to recall 
this fact; for it explains at once how the portrait of 
Mr. Max Beerbohm is among the best of these earlier 
lithographs, and how that of Mr. Walter Pater is among 
the least satisfactory. This portrait of Mr. Pater pos- 
sesses, however, a singular interest; only upon one other 
occasion, in his roomsin Brasenose College,in1872,did he 
ever consent to sit for his picture. In Mr. Rothenstein’s 
drawing of Pater there is, what we find in so many of 
his earlier portraits, a tendency, though doubtless an 
unconscious one, towards caricature. The folded arms 
in the drawing of Mr. Fletcher of Christ Church may 
be especially mentioned as an instance of this. One 
result of this tendency towards caricature is that Mr. 
Rothenstein has, in almost every drawing, succeeded 
in producing a good likeness of his sitter. The portrait 
of Mr. Robinson Ellis is an extraordinary good like- 
ness. It is not an introspective or analytical portrait ; 
but no one who knows Mr. Robinson Ellis could 
mistake it for the portrait of any one else. Except 
in the case of the few really great masters of portraiture 
which the world has seen, a likeness of this kind 
is commonly obtained by a tendency to caricature— 
that is, by a certain exaggeration of some external, and 
often accidental, trait in the sitter, rather than by cha- 
racterization, by the refined representation of the inner 
man expressed in the outer. In the early work of a 
portrait-painter this tendency to caricature is not only 
inexcusable, but almost inevitable; yet how far Mr. 
Rothenstein, in some of these portraits, goes to avoid 
it, the drawing of Professor Margoliouth sufficiently 
shows. Indeed, when we remember the time at which 
these drawings were done, when we consider the fine 
sense which Mr. Rothenstein always has of the limita- 
tions of lithography, and of the good uses to which he 
turns these limitations, the unfailing interest and 
vivacity with which he treats his subjects, the grounds 
for censure become insignificant in comparison with the 
merits of these prints. 

To use lithography at all in any really artistic way 
is in itself a severe test of the capacities of a draughts- 
man ; next after etching, perhaps, it reveals a man 
even more than any other medium. Again, the asso- 
ciations of lithography are so unpleasing that to avoid 
all suspicion of what it has been in other hands lends 
to a drawing the charm which comes from difficulties 
surmounted. The artist is best seen in his drawings ; 
to be seen at all to advantage in an etching or a litho- 
graph argues a very considerable degree of talent and 
accomplishment. 

On turning, however, to the later drawings, it is at 
once evident that a very sensible change has come over 
Mr. Rothenstein’s work. The interval of three years 
which elapsed between the two issues of this book fell in 
the most critical period of an artist’s career, in ‘‘ that 
space of life” in which the whole being is “‘ in a ferment, 
the character undecided, the way of life uncertain.” Here 
the change or rather modification in manner between 
the earlier and the later of these lithographs is ve 
marked. The unconscious touch of caricature by whi 
the likeness is obtained in some of the earlier prints is 
exchanged for a greater feeling for character, greater 
knowledge and subtlety of form. In the drawing of Mr. 
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James Hearn of Brasenose, which is in some ways the 
finest of the whole series, the action and form of the figure 
are admirably understood and expressed: the spare 
use of the pencil here always follows upon some real 
intention and design, and has not been employed 
‘out of a mere desire for effect. The poriraits of Pro- 
fessor Bywater, Mr. Belloc of Balliol, Mr. Daniel the 
printer, and Mr. Burdon Sanderson are scarcely less 
admirable as drawings ; while as portraits they are, in 
their several ways, equally remarkable. In their 
greater sense for style, for dignified presentation, 
they bid us look forward to the time when Mr. 
Rothenstein’s gift for such things, ripened and ma- 
tured, may be the means of giving to the world 
another series, of more general interest, which we 
may be willing to place beside the drawings of 
‘* Alfred Croquis,” and the like, which have now become 
so many pieces of history. Certainly, as we look 
around us, we see no one with so much of the ability 
and inclination which is necessary to do this well as 
Mr. Rothenstein. Altogether, the book is admirably 
got up, and the portraits have been well chosen. The 
notices which accompany the drawings have been written 
chiefly by Professor York Powell; one, however, of 
Mr. Bussell of Brasenose, was written by Walter 
Pater. 


MINOR FICTION, 


“ His Cousin’s Wife.” By “ Alva.” London: Ward & Downey. 
1896. 

“The Reason Why.” By Ernest E. Russell. New York: 
Ernest E. Russell. 1896. 

“ Half a Dozen Transgressions.” By Héléne Gingold. London : 
lliffe & Son. 1896. 

“ Lady Levallion.” By George Widdrington. London : H. Henry 
& Co. 1896. 

“ Ravenstone.” By Christabel R. Coleridge and Helen Shipton, 
London: A. D. Innes & Co. 1896. 

“No Place for Repentance.” By Ellen Pinsent. London; 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 


as IS Cousin’s Wife” has a plot of some novelty. Aclergy- 

man, who is conscious of possessing no pulpit-gifts, is 
suddenly called upon to preach before some awe-inspiring 
dignitaries. His brilliant young first cousin, who happens to be 
his double in outward appearance, beseeches to be allowed to 
preach in his stead, having Socialistic doctrines at heart and 
longing for a chance to airthem before the great ones of the earth, 
and further “ the cause.” A fervent young-lady parishioner hears 
the supposed clergyman preach, and promptly falls in love with 
the real one, on the strength of his cousin’s sermon. The 
cousin falls in love with her too, but dare not, in honour, claim 
the merit of the eloquence which has wrought upon her sus- 
ceptibilities ; whereupon a pretty piece of confusion ensues. 
The author has brought about a distinctly humorous situation 
in the dilemma of the ease-loving clergyman whose future has 
to be lived up to the level of a strenuous Socialistic sermon. 
The book is fairly well written. 

“The Reason Why” is worth mentioning for its disarming 
naiveté, The author states in his preface “ the firm conviction 
that it is the honest course, the proper, safe, patriotic, humane 
course, from the standpoint of the broadest and highest public 
good, for men who have become convinced of the untruth and 
evil effect of any religious, or political, or social tenet, to come 
out and say what they think.” Mr. Emest E. Russell, having 
ceased to believe in his Bible, being moreover proper, 
patriotic, and humane, comes out and says so at great length, 
giving an airing to respectable old arguments that did their 
duty when the century was young, and should be in an alms- 
house by this time. 

The men in “ Half a Dozen Transgressions” look at women 
with “a wealth of pity” in their “ dreaming eyes.” The women 
are singularly gifted ; they have “ youth and virility,” an unusual 
combination in woman. The people are mostly very naughty. 
and the author is astonishingly witty, in a chatty, conversational 
style. Here is a specimen : “ In this our own century there lived 
aman. Now, as men go, there was really nothing particularly 
remarkable about this.” How bright ! How true! 

“ Lady Levallion” is a most excitable person, who worries 
her lover through a long but quite entertaining volume, and 
dies in a madhouse. As a study, she follows well after “ Anna 
Karenina.” The style gives an impression, striking at times, of 
having been written by an intelligent Frenchman. Many of the 
constructions are curiously un-English. 

“ Ravenstone” is a good story, and makes the stale device of 
the peasant Earl, who comes to his title in time to marry the 
high-born maiden, seem quite a novelty in plots. It is pleasant, 
wholesome, and neither insipid nor inspired. , 

“No Place for Repentance” is one of the “ Little Novels,” 
and deals with a clergyman cursed with dipsomania. There is 
a powerful scene where he confesses his besetting sin in order to 
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reach, through sympathy, a drunkard and wife-beater of his 
parish. The end is depressing, but inevitable and artistic 
enough. The amount of “dialect” in the beginning may 
possibly have a checking effect on readers at the outset. It is 
dropped with advantage later on in the narrative. 


“In the Wilderness.” By Adeline Sergeant. London: 
Andrew Melrose. 1896. 

“ Paula.” By Victoria Cross. London: Walter Scott. 1896. 

“The Romance of Mrs. Wodehouse.” By Mrs. Harcourt Roe. 
London: Hutchinson & Co. 1896. 

“The Violet.” By Julia Magruder. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1896. 

“Val: a Story. of the Tivy-side.” By Judith Vandeleur. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1896. 


“In the Wilderness” deals with a mild type of New Woman. 
Janet gets no further in the way of newness than the long- 
suffering East End, where she “reclaims” all and sundry, and 
leads the perfect life. Her favoured swain marries another, and 
the perfect life goes on until the other is burnt to death ; on 
which Janet becomes a wife comme une autre, with addi- 


tion of an adopted child from the slums. It isaw. < .- 1¢, 
harmless, not unreadable production. 
“ Paula” is a contradictory piece of work, hard t | ize. 


With all its faults, foremost among which we place the un- 
convincing plot, the book carries one along with it and fasci- 
nates one, almost against one’s better judgment. “ Victoria 
Cross” has a fervid energy, kept in check by a sense of 
humour, which has made her book in parts vital and throughout 
attractive. She dwells with a daring sensuousness upon scenes 
of passion, yet she cannot fairly be called a coarse writer. 
Altogether, the work hints constantly at future possibilities, 
which it were a pity the years should fail to fulfil. 

“ The Romance of Mrs. Wodehouse” is an old lover, who 
lives near her, married to some one else, and a further and 
somewhat surprising development which it were unfair to 
mention here, as it is the keynote to the whole plot. It is a 
pleasant little book, and ends in the overpowering happiness of 
all the deserving characters. 

“Val” has two heroines. One isa nice little tomboy ; the 
other an aristocratic English girl, whose intense shyness is 
mistaken by society for hauteur and coldness. The type is 
not uncommon, and the author has drawn it cleverly. 

“The Violet” is a lady who wears violet tea-gowns and 
classic draperies, and has had a “brutal” husband, upon 
whose opportune decease she vows herself to the single life for 
ever. Her second marriage does not take place before the last 
chapter. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


HE “Nineteenth Century” is certainly not brilliant this 
month ; its articles leave no particular impression on the 
mind ; there is nothing in its pages that irresistibly claims 
attention or takes any hold on the imagination, unless it be, 
thaps, Mrs. Besant’s Pilgrim’s Progress through a series of 
ighly reasonable and most sympathetic heavens. Sir John 
Gorst, in the course of an article which is largely historical, 
remarks that “ managers of Voluntary schools must make up 
their minds to accept, along with increased grants of public 
money, increased public control.” 

The “Fortnightly” is a fairly readable number this month. 
There are two articles on Lord Rosebery. Oneisa sufficiently 
entertaining review of his shortcomings by “ Diplomaticus, 
the other a more halting and general consideration of his 

ition by Mr. Edward Dicey. The writer is of opinion that 

rd Rosebery would have strengthened his position if he had 
declined the succession to Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gibson Bowles 
goes fully into the text of the Cyprus Convention, showing that, 
as far as the literal stipulations go, it cannot yet be called dead. 
Mr. T. H. S. Escott contributes a somewhat difficult story of 
the rapprochement between England and the Dual Alliance, 
but Mr. H. W. Wilson still fears Russia and leans towards 
Germany, agreeing with Sir Charles Dilke’s doubts, or rather 
certainty, as to the insufficiency of England's navy. Mr. 
Knox Johnson contributes three pleasant chapters on the 
public career of Catharine II. There is a striking translation 
of Verhaeren’s “Grave Digger” by Miss Alma Strettell, who 
has already given us such excellent versions of two or three of 
this Belgian’s ms. Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s “Eulogy” of 
William Morris is a piece of rare ineptitude—so perfectly silly, 
indeed, that it is worth reading. 

“Episodes of the Month,” the short notes with which the 
“ National Review” opens, are crisp and entertaining in this as 
in previous issues ; but the rest of the Review is duller than 
usual. “A Layman” threatens the Unionist party with the 
defection of the Church, and a “ Conservative M.P.” opens his 
arms to Lord Rosebery. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson discusses the 
importance of Constantinople to Russia, to Austria, and to 
England, whose interest in that quarter, he notes, arises from 
the accident of her maritime pre-eminence ; and Mr. H. W. 
Wilson. brings Trafalgar to point a lesson of to-day. Professor 
Bury, following Reichel, gives an account of the Homeric 
shield ; Sir Charles Tupper puts his case against Lord Aber- 
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deen ;and the Hon. Lionel Holland goes over the London 
Water Question. 

The only fault we find with the “ New Review” is that it 
contains too much about that dead subject, the Transvaal, 
Professor Raleigh contributes an entertaining extravagance, 
an idea that is worked out just far enough and not 
too far. Mr. Edward G. Browne raises a question that has 
naturally been overlooked during the recent discussions of the 
Eastern Question—namely, the claims of Cyprus, not as a 
useful possession, but as a suffering country to which England 
owes attention. Mr. Basil Thomson contributes another Fijian 
incident ; and Mr. Whibley finds a man that well suits his pen 
in Sir Kenelm Digby. 

“Cosmopolis” contains a one-act drama by Sudermann, not 
a work of inspiration ; nothing more, perhaps, than what is 
reasonable, and in places almost obvious, but interesting of 
course ; and, above all, the thing, whatever its worth, is done, 
and hence there is a certain grip and cleanness about it which 
we rather miss, for instance, in M. Rod’s short story, “Le 
Bilan.” M. Jusseraud writes an amusing account of Eliza- 
bethan literature, as judged or ignored in France up to the time 
of Voltaire, and M. Gabriel Monod contributes some charming 
impressions of Bayreuth and Germany in general. 

The American illustrated magazines in England keep up 
their superiority without a challenge from the home products, 
There is a distinction about them that seems to lie altogether 
outside the aim of English magazines, and they appear to 
possess a quite inexhaustible store of clever, pleasant short 
stories. “The Lady’s Realm” is only distinguishable from 
other ladies’ papers by a degree of snobbishness which almost 
passes the bounds of absurdity. 


THIS WEER’S BOOKS. 


Airy, Sir George Biddell, K.C.B., Autobiography of (W. Airy). Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 12s. 
Aryan Medical Science, History of (Sir B. Singh Jee). Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
Ayrshire Idylls and Other Days(G. Umber). Alex. Gardner. 
Badminton Magazine (November). 
Baptist Lake (John Davidson). Ward & Downey. 3s. 6d. 
Bibliographica (Part XI. 
Big Game, Records of (Rowland Ward). Ward & Co. 30s. 
Biology, Problems of (George Sandemann). Swan Sonnenschein. 
Boniface (Rev. J. G. Smith). S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. 
Boyar of the Terrible, A (Fred. Wishaw). Longmans. 6s. 
British Navy, Fifty-two Stories of the (A. H. Miles). Hutchinson & Co. 
Browning, Robert, The Poetical Works of (Vol. II.) Smith, Elder. 
Burns, Robert, The Poetry of (Henley and Henderson). T.C. & E. C. Jack. 
Carved Lions, The (Mrs. Molesworth). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
Cat and Bird Stories from the ‘‘ Spectator.” Fisher Unwin. 5s. 
Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine (November). 
Chapman's Magazine 
Chemistry, Practical, A Junior Course of (F. Jones). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
Child of the Jago, A(A. Morrison). Methuen. 6s. 
Christmas Cards and Calendars. Tuck & Sons. 
Church of England (Part I.) 
Classical Sculpture Gallery (November). 
Clevely Sahib (Herbert Hayens). Nelson & Sons. 5s. 
Clock of Nature, The (H. Macmillan). Isbister. 5s. 
Clue to the Ages, The (Part I.)(E. J. Page). Baptist Tract Society. 
Colliery Working and M t (Bul and Redmayne). Crosby Lockwood. 
Complete Angler, The (Isaak Walton). Elliot Stock. 
Cosmopolis (November). 
Devil in Britain and America, The (John Ashton). Ward & Downey. 21s. 
Diary for Lawyers, 1897 (Stringer and Johnson). Sweet & Maxwell. 4s. 6d. 
Doctor Nikola (Guy Boothby). Ward, Lock. 5s. 
Dominique’s Vengeance (E. Everett-Green). Nelson & Sons. 35. 6d. 
Dr. Darch’s Wife (Florence Warden). F. V. White & Co. 
Duchess of Malfi, The (John Webster). Dent & Co. 1s. 
Dumfries and Galloway, A History of (Sir H. Maxwell). Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 
Economic Theory, Outlines of (H. J. Davenport). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of Art (K. Jex-Blake). Macmillan, 145. 
England (Frances E. Cooke). Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. 
English Historical Plays, 2 vols. (T. Donovan). Macmillan. 15s. 
Eric, Prince of Lorlonia (Countess of Jersey). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
Erring Pilgrimage, An (Noel Ainslie). Lawrence & Bullen. 
Europe, Modern, The Historical Development of (C. M. Andrews). Putnams. 12s. 6# 
Fairy Tale Plays,(Mrs. Hugh Bell). Longmans. 6s. 
Fallen a (by One of Them). Gay & Bird. 
Falstaff Shakespeare, The. Bliss, Sands. 33. 6d. 
Flame Flower, The (J. F. Sullivan). Dent & Co. . 
French, Class-Room Conversations in (Bétis and Swan). Philip & Son. 
French Literature, Lectures on (Irma Drefus). Longmans. 13s. 6d. 
French Masters, Modern (J. C. Van Dyke). Fisher Unwin. 42s. 
Gases of the Atmosphere, The (W. Ramsay). Macmillan. 6s. 
Geographical Journal, ‘The 
Geometry, Elements of (Philips and Fisher). Harper Bros. 
Hamerton, Philip Gilbert (By his Wife). Seeley & Co. 
Hampton Court (W. H. Hutton). J.C. Nimmo. 
Harum Scarum (Esmé Stuart). Jarrold. 3s. 6d. 
Herb Moon, The (John Oliver Hobbes). ' Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
Hereward (Lieutenant-General Harward). Elliot Stock. 
Himalayas, In and Beyond the (S. J. Stone). Ed. Arnold. 16s. 
Holroyd, Maria Joseph, The Girlhood of (J. H. Adeane). Longmans. 18s.. 
Humanitarian, The (November). 
Hypnotic Magazine, The (September). 
Review 
Land Questions in North Wales, The ¢.&. Vincent). Longmans. 5s. 
Lazy Tours(L. C. Moulton). Ward, k. 
ippincott’s Monthly Magazine (November). 
Literature, The Real and Ideal in (F. P. Stearns). Putnams. 6s, 
Little Journeys (W. Irving). Putnams. 5s. 
ic Poems of Robert Herrick (E. Rhys}. Dent & Co. 125. 6d- 
acmillan’s Magazine (November). 
Madeira and the Canary Islands (A. Samler Brown). Sampson Low. 
Maisonette (M. Corbett Seymour). Jarrold. 2s. 
Many Cargoes (W. W. Jacobs). Lawrence & Bullen. 
Marriage in China, A (Mrs. A. Little). White & Co. 
Matthew Parkyn (Mrs. H. Clarke). S.P.C.K. e 6d. 
anges, Watchmen, and Stewards (A. F. W. Ingram). Gardner, Darton. 


Nelson, Lord, The Life of 7 )» De 
Notes and Half Notes (F. E. Sawyer). 45. 
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Missing Prince, The (G. E. Farrow). Hutchinson. 5s. 
Mistress of Brae Farm, The (Rosa N. Carey). Bentley & Son. 
Monthly Packet, The (November). 
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‘On Southern English 2 1: (J. Bentley & Son. 
On the Face of the Waters (F. A. William 
Oriel Window, The (Mrs. Molesworth). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


Painters and their Works (R. N. James). Upcott Gill. 
Palgreave’s Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics (W. Bel. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
Paradise Row (W. - John Milne. 
Persuasive Hand, a the Author of “‘ Times and Boys”). Chiswick Press. 
Physics, The Elements 2 aia and Franklin). eee. 145. 
Plauti Bacchides (J. M Methuen & Co. 12s. 6d. 
Prelude or Growth of ing (William Wordsworth). Dent & Co. 
Prince Boo- Hor (Harry Jones). Gardner, Darton. 
Print Gallery, The (1896 
een Elizabeth (Right Rev. Mendel sores. Be Boussod & Co. 
evolt of the Young McCormacks, The inn 
Rhodesia, Sunshine and Storm in (F. C. Selous). Ward * 
Sappers and Miners (G. Manville Fenn). Wu & Co. 
Sauces, A Book of (S. Beatty-Pownall). Chapman & Hall. 
Savoy, The (November). 
School for Scandal, The, and The Rivals(R. B. Sheridan). Macmillan. 6s, 
Scribner's Magazine ( (November' 
Shiela’s M yetery (Mrs. Molesworth). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
Should Auld Acquaintance be Fisher 38. 6d. 
Six Stories and Some Verses (R. wles, Boston. 
Soldier Tales (Rudyard 6s. 
Seme Unconventional People (Mrs. G. Jebb). Blackwood. a 6d. 
Spindles and Oars (A. E. Holdsworth). Ward, Lock. 
St. Nicholas (November). 
Story of Bell, The (L. B. Dalziell). Ward & Downey. 6s. 
Strand Magazine (November). 
Strand Musical Magazine (November). 
Studio, The (1896-97). 
Thompson, Joseph : a Biography (J. B. Thompson). Sampson Low. 
Travels by the (Gordon "Stables A. & Co. | 
True Wi h ham). 
Unknown London Camden- ‘Prat “Neville 
Vaughan, Henry, The Poems of, 2 vols. (E. S Cham wrence & Bullen. 
Victoria (Sir E win Arnold). Long mans. 

Wealth Distribution, The Principles of (C. Dawbarn). Marshall. rs. 
Wharton, Philip, Duke of (J. R. Robinson). Sampson Low. 
Will o’ the Wasp (R. C. Rogers). Putnams. 5s. 

Without Faith or Fear (J. E. Muddock). Digby, hone. 

York, Lincoln, and Beverley (R. ae Macmillan & Bowes. 
Young Ireland (Hon. Sir Charles Gavan ~~ Fisher ge 
Young Pion —, The (E. Everett-Green). 

Young Standard Bearer, The (1896). Gardner, aha 1s. ea. 


NOTICE.—Early in DECEMBER will be issued the First 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT of the “ SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
price One Shilling, containing contributions by Bret Harte, 
Thomas Hardy, Rudyard Kipling, John Oliver Hobbes, 
R. B. Cunninghame-Graham, John Davidson, Max Beer- 
bohm, Harold Frederic, H. P. Horne, and Frank Harris. 
It will also contain reproductions of works by D. G. Rossetti 
(in colours), Gainsborough, G. F. Watts, Prof. A. Legros, 
“* Max,” Will Rothenstein, and a fan by Charles Conder 
(in colours). 

Orders for this number should be sent at once, either 
through Messrs. W. H. Smith’s Bookstalls, any newsagent 
in town or country, or direct to the Publisher, at the office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
wuust also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged, 


NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The Saturpay Review is published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition és issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
vegular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. om Friday. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. A printed Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 


Tie SarurDAY REVIEW may be had in Paris every Saturday from 
Messrs. BoyvEAU & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
KiosquE DuPERRON, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le KiosQue 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


— 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


mae 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCO A 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


The Saturday Review 


5°7 
S AVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT,LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens. 


Bedrooms for one pe 
Apartments, consisting itting, 
Attendance, Baths, and Light always included. 


With large terrace, is the t ian rchestra play 


TZ. 
Managers {© RUIZ. Chef de Cuisine : Maltre ESCOFFIER. 


GRAND HOTEL, ROME, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 


THE CAFE ROYAL, 
THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. 


BEST CUISINE IN LONDON, 


AND THE 
BEST CELLAR IN THE WORLD. 
£600,000 of Wines in Stock. 
MANAGER—JAMES WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


“The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 


best hotel in South Africa.” 
The Saturpay Review. 


Proprietor, J. OLARK. 


CREAM 


ITCHING, FACE SPOTS, ECZEMA. 
is. 1jd. a Box, 


GENERAL MINING & FINANCE CORPORATION, 


LIMITED. 
CAPITAL PAIDUP - - = 


Mawnacinc Director, Sourn Arrica.—GEORGE ALBU. 
Consuttinc Encineer.—OLIVER KING. 

This Corporation is now prepared to undertake, through its Engineering 
Department, the examination and valuation of Mining Properties of all 
kinds and to furnish full and confidential reports thereon. 

Johannesburg Office: EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
London Office: 24 THROGMORTON STREET, E.C. 
Berlin Office: DRESDNER BANK BUILDINGS. 


. 6d. per day; for two, from r2s Suites of 
private Bath-room, &c., from 30s 


LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL Opinions FREE. 


4 4 G B.” FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
a FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. PER DOZEN. WHISKY. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE, 
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THE CLAIMS OF 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


Present controversy on the claims of Voluntary schools has had, at 
least, two indisputably good results. The public has clearly seen the 
extent and value of the Church’s past services to elementary education : 
and the Church has learnt to measure her future task, and to take heart 
for it. 

We write on behalf of a district which has claims upon the nation 
second to none, and in which the educational work of the Church is 
beset with such special difficulties that men’s hearts may easily fail them 
in its contemplation. 

The Diocese of Rochester contains, besides Chatham, Gravesend, 
&c., the whole area of South London—many miles of squalid tenements, 
closely packed with poor and struggling workers, far removed from the 
few districts in the Diocese which are able to give them help. 

What the importance of the school is as a social, civic, and re- 
ligious influence in such a region needs no telling ; and whatever duty 
the Church has in regard to the schools must be here, at once, most 
urgent and most difficult. 

The record of the past three years is that, under the stimulus of the 
well-known Circular of the Department, £125,000 has been given and 
spent by Churchmen in the diocese upon fabrics alone ; and what 
were, in some cases, dingy, ill-ventilated buildings, have been trans- 
formed into bright and wholesome schools. 

The task thus laid upon the Church was heavy, because she had 
been at work educating the poor long before any State aid was given— 
in some cases even in the last century—so the buildings were often 
antiquated, and that especially in parishes such as those on the river 
bank, which, because they were the oldest centres of population, had 
become the poorest. 

This heavy work would have been impossible if the Diocesan Board 
of Education had not been able (besides much indirect aid and en- 
couragement) to make grants which have amounted to £3,583. 

Now, as to the future. 

We need £1,000 to complete the work of defence and repair, by 
paying grants, which we have conditionally promised, and relieving 
managers who have pledged their private resources to architects and 
builders. 

But we would fain also recover lost ground. In the panic after 
1870 the Diocese lost about fifty schools (in the last thirteen years she 
has only lost three), We are inquiring into the condition and present 
use of these buildings. We hope to recover some of them. It would 
immensely assist us to do so if a few Churchmen would promise us a 
definite sum, upon which we could make a proportionate claim for 
every reopened school. 

And then there is new ground. What that means, an hour or so 
spent in Battersea, Greenwich, Plumstead, and many other districts 
would quickly and vividly show, by the token of a vast acreage of 
newly sprung and ever-extending streets. It is not right that, in such 
neighbourhoods, all the parents should be forced to send their children 
to the Board schools for lack of Church schools, and it has been proved 
that many of them prefer Church schools, even where the premises are 
homely, and they only have tens, where the Board schools have hun- 
dreds, of children. 

Since 1870, seventy-two new parishes have been formed in the 
Diocese, but only sixteen have been supplied with Church schools. 
This is not surprising, seeing that the Church and endowment have 
had to be provided. Some of the new parishes are now anxious to have 
schools, and in several cases sites are awaiting us if they can be promptly 
occupied. But Church schools can only be built in such districts 

a large measure of central help and encouragement, and we should 
be thankful indeed if our Diocesan Board had a sum of £5,000, which 
it could turn to excellent account, by making loans on new school 
buildings. We ought to have as much more to make grants, given on 
condition that treble the amount is raised from other sources. 

There is no doubt that we ought to ask to be entrusted with £11,000 
for the work of the next five years. 

Considering the scale and the importance of the work, is it too large 
a demand, or larger than the attitude which the Church has taken 
towards the Government and Parliament in the matter of her schools 
entitles, or rather bids, us to make? 

Are there not those who have made fortunes by the labours of South 
Londoners, or by the sale of their land to the speculative builder, who 
will recognize the debt which they owe, and make the Diocesan Board 
their almoner? 

Contributions to this work will be gladly received by the Bishop of 
Rochester; by the Secretary of the Board, the Rev. A. W. Maplesden, 
The Church Institute, Upper Tooting ; or by the Westminster Branch 
of the London and County Bank. 

EDWARD ROFFEN. 
HUYSHE SOUTHWARK, 
CHARLES BURNEY. 
J. ERSKINE CLARKE. 
C. E. BROOKE, 
Bishop’s House, Kennington. 
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London Diocesan Board of Education. 


AN APPEAL ON BEHALF 


OF THE 


CHURCH SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 


W: the undersigned members and supporters of the 

London Diocesan Board of Education, appeal most 
earnestly to Churchmen, and to all who value the preserva- 
tion of Christian Education in our Public Elementary 
Schools, for funds to enable the Diocesan Board to main- 
tain in efficiency the work in which it has been engaged for 
more than half a century, and to place that work upon a 
more permanent financial footing. 


We have every reason to expect that, during the coming 
year, Voluntary schools will receive from the Legislature, in 
some form or another, the assistance they both need and 
deserve. We are therefore anxious that the Schools de- 
pendent upon the Board for support may be in a position 
to take the utmost advantage of that relief. 


There are many schools in the poorer parts of the Diocese 
which have long been maintained by the most praise- 
worthy exertions of Churchmen, in the face of the greatest 
difficulties and of severe pressure. The Diocesan Board 
has, from time to time, been compelled to undertake the 
financial management of twenty-two such schools, with 
fifty-six departments, and more than 13,000 children on 
the books, in order to give relief to the local managers, and 
so prevent their abandonment. The majority of these, and, 
indeed, of all our Church Schools, are among the most 
popular and efficient within the London School Board 
area; and to lose any of them would be little short of 
disastrous to the cause of religious education. 


It has been carefully estimated that, to meet the present 
need, a sum of £6,000 is absolutely required. We there- 
fore earnestly commend the London Diocesan Board and 
its work to the sympathy and liberal support of the Church- 
people of London ; and we would impress upon them that, 
if liberal assistance is promptly forthcoming, the relief so 
given will be permanent in its effect. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 

WESTMINSTER. 

WINCHILSEA. 

ALDENHAM. 

EGERTON OF TATTON. 

GRIMTHORPE. 

G. G. BrapLey, Dean of Westminster. 

T. DyKE ACLAND. 

Francis S. M.P. 

Epwarp Carr GLYN, Vicar of Kensington and Rural Dean. 

Joun G. M.P. 

W. H. Bartow, D.D., Vicar of Islington and Rural Dean. 

E. A. EARDLEY-WILMOT, Prebendary of Wells and Vicar of 
St. Jude’s, South Kensington. 

H. W. P. Ricwarps, Prebendary of St. Paul’s and Rector of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 

Davip ANDERSON, Rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

RicHarD Benyon, J.P. for Berks. 

Wi111aM Bousrte.p, 20 Hyde Park Gate, W. 

RICHARD Foster, 48 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

F. B. Patmgr, Glaisdale, Streatham, S.W. 

W. Prescott, 50 Cornhill, E.C. 

J. A. SHaw STEwart, 71 Eaton Place, S.W. 

G. A. SpoTriswoopE, 3 Cadogan Square, S.W. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations to the General and Poor Schools 
Relief Fund of the London Diocesan Board of Education should be made 
payable to JoHN HILL, Esq., Financial Secretary to the Board, Church 
House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W., or may be paid through Lloyds 
Bank, Limited (Herries, Farquhar Branch), 16 St. James's Street, S. W- 
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DRURY LANE THEATRE.—Lessees, the Executors of 
the!ate Sir Augustus Harris. Autumn Season under the Management of Mr. 

JOHN COLEMAN, Every Evening at 8.0, THE DUCHESS OF ‘COOL. 
GARDIE. Morning Performance Every Saturday. 


EM? RE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, The New 
Grand Ballet, MONTE CRISTO. Great Success. Lumiére Cinemato- 
graphe. Grand Variety Entertainment, &c. &c. Doors open at 7.30. 


QUEEN'S HALL. 


ORCHESTRAL FESTIVAL. 

Monday Evening, Nov. 16, 8.30; Wednesday Evening, Nov. 18, 8.30; Friday 
Evening, Nov. 20, 8.30; Tuesday “Afternoon, Nov. 17, 3-0; Thursday ‘Afternoon, 
Nov. 19, 3-0; Saturday Afternoon, Nov. 21, 3.0. 

Subscription, 43 3s. and £1 11s. 6d. Single Tickets, 12s. 6d., - ‘a and 
os. 6d., at the usual Agents, and Robert Newman's Box Office, Gucab nt 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


EUGEN D’ALBERT’S ONLY 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY), November 7, at 3. 
(Under the direction of Mr. Alfred Schulz-Curtius.) 
Bechstein Grand Pianoforte. 

Tickets, tos. 6d., 5s.. 38., and rs., of Mr. Basil Tree, St. James's Hall; Messrs. 
Chappzll & Co. ; Mr. Newman, ‘= Hall ; usual Agents ; or Mr. Alfred Schulz- 
Curtius, 16 Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly, W. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


THE TENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING will 
be held in the Hall of the Zoological Society, 3 Hanover Square, on Friday, 

November 13th, at 4 p.m. The President, Sir JOHN ko OWLER, Bart., K.C.M.G., 

will take the Chair; and Professor Perriz and Mr. Hocarru will’ address the 


Meeting. 
Tickets of admission may be obtained at the Office of the Fund, 37 Great Russell 


Street, W.C. 


R ANSLATIONS. —French, German, Italian, 1 Essays, 
Notices, Scientific Papers, &c.. TRANSLATED by an _ experienced 
Linguist. Moderate Terms.—Address ‘“* Onork,” Box 968, WILLING’s, 125 Strand. 


WANTED, TYPE WRITING, by a LADY. Terms, ts. 
Address, A. D., yords. London, W.C. 


BakNaTo BANK MINING and ESTATE CORPORA- 
TION, LIMITED (in Liquidation). 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the Shareholders of above are requested 
to deposit their Old Certificates on or after Monday, the 9th November, 1896, for 
exchange into New Certificates of the 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, LTD. 
or same will be forwarded by post on receipt of the Old Certificates. 

By order, 
s Lothbury, E.C., October 39, 1896. J. TUDHOPE, Liguidator. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
EXTERNAL EXAMINERSHIPS. 


HE following External Examinerships will fall VACANT in December, 1896. 
Each is tenable for three years, at the expiration of which the Examiner is 
not eligible for re-election, 


& Retiring Examiner. 
1. Anatomy . oe ee «+ Professor Alexander Macalister. 
2. Chemistry. oe ee ee Professor Sydney Young. 
3. Geology .. oe os es +» Professor Bonney. 
4- Hebrew .. os +» Professor Ryle. 
s. Mathematics .. oe os Professor Burnside. 
6. Medicine . Dr. Thomas Barlow. 
7. Obstetrics and Diseases of Wo omen .. Dr. Cullingworth. 
8. Physics -. Professor F 
9. Physiology oo Professor Scha 


Applications, which ~~ be ansemgented by testimonials, shad be sent in on or 
before November 25, 1 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
The Victoria University, 
Manchester. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
held in January, 1897, to fill up not less than FOUR QUEEN'S 
SCHOLARSHIPS~ —For details, apply to the Heap-Master, Dean's Yard, 


ALFRED HUGHES, Registrar. 


SPA WINTER SEASON. 


HY go to Monte Carlo when, within 12 hours of London, 

you have SPA with its sheltered, balmy climate, its good sport, the celebrated 
CERCLE DES ETRANGERS, with Roulette, Trente et Quarante, Concerts, 
&c., always open? Best hotel accommodation at 10 francs per diem.—For details, 
address Jutes Crenay, Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS . . «+ « £25,000,000, 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


mM IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
1803.—-r OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
bed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid- “up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 1710, 
Head Office : 63 Threadneedle Sueet, London, E.C, 
London Branches: 
© Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane ; 42 Mincing Lane, E.C. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1895, £390,775,000. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


ee LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
~ cite above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


& co. Head Offices: 
- {ENDERSON: ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue: London, 
apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch aga. ES orto 
Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing C 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES. 


By the Steamships “ * LUSITANIA, " 3877 tons register, and “GARONNE,” 3876 tons 
a from London as under 
For TENE = 4 E, the WEST INDIA ISLANDS, BERMUDA, &c. Leaving January 13, 
March 
r MOROCCO, SICILY, PALESTINE, and EGYPT. Leaving February 17, returning 
te Sou TH of SPAIN, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c. Leaving March 31, return- 
ing 
For PORTU gang MOROCCO, CORSICA, ITALY, and SICILY. Leaving April on, 
returning May 
String band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot and Cold Baths, High-class Cuisine. 
Head Offices : 


F. GREEN & CO. 
Managers: {ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avenue. 


For passage apy 0 the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the 
West End Bra 16 Cockspur Street, ew. 


SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Ofice-SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President—THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, 
The SURGICAL AID SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stock- 


ings, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and every other ‘ 


description of mechanical support to the poor, without limit as to locality 
or disease. 
FOURTEEN BRANCHES have been ESTABLISHED in the PROVINCES. 


Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are Lent to the 
Afflicted upon the Recommendation of Subscribers. 


20,046 Appliances given in 1895. 


Annual Subscription of ros. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to Two 
Recommendations per annum ; the number of Letters increasing in proportion to 
amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., Lombard Street, or by 
the Secretary, at the Office of the Society. 


RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
UNIVERSAL COOKERY AND FOOD EXHIBITION, 1896. 
FOR PURITY AND EXCELLENCE 


The NEW Vinegar. 


DATE 
VINEGAR. 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR 


is an entirely New Vinegar of delicious flavour and 
aroma, made from Dates, and pronounced by experts 
in culinary matters superior to Malt or Wine Vinegars. 


For the TABLE. For PICKLING. 
For ALL Domestic Uses. 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR is free from pyroligneous 
acid and added mineral acid, and is consequently recommended by the 
Medical Profession. It has a fragrance and delicacy of flavour entirely 
its own, and its PURITY and STRENGTH are unrivalled. It is 
the only Vinegar that is 


ABSOLUTELY NON-INJURIOUS. 


Jictoria Date Vinegar is NOT a cordial, as the name might - 
sibly suggest, but a fragrant and PURE TABLE VINEGAR, delicate 
and soft in flavour, yet sufficiently strong for all household purposes. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

A Tasting Sample will be sent post free on application to— 
VICTORIA WORKS, 112 Belvedere Road, 
Lambeth, S.E. 
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CARRIAGE 


LIMITED, 


Builders to the Royal Family, 
315-317 OXFORD STREET, |: 


( 
LONDON, W. 
E 
Patrons : 
THE FAMILY. 1 
H.S.H. THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 
H.LH. THE MIKADO OF JAPAN. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. 
H.S.H. PRINCE IBRAHIM HILMEY. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND.;: T 
H.R.H. PRINCE PRISDANG. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. V 
H.R.H. PRINCE ORSINI. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 
H.H. PRINCE CHANDERNAGORE. THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. I 
H.H. PRINCE DHULEEP SINGH. THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF RIPON. | 
H.S.H. PRINCE BIRON VON CURLAND. &c. &c. &c. 
IN 
SPECIALITE. SPECIALITE. 
THE COB-SIZE LANDAU. OPEN AND CLOSED BROUGHAM.§ ,, 
TE 
An exceptionally light and graceful little car- This compact little carriage can be opened - 
riage quite under the control of one small horse in and closed in a second, and has all the advan-§ “' 
a hilly district. Fitted with every modern im- tages of a Landau at half weight. It is a pretty ) 
provement, self-folding head, self-folding steps, steel Brougham and Victoria in one, and remarkably 
overlapping tyres, &c. popular. ev 
RE 


SI 


Purchases may be effected on our Three Years’ System at an extra charge} ™ 
of 5 per cent. only. 


E 
A very comprehensive display of upwards of 500 Carriages of the Newest and most Fashionabl i 
Designs to be seen at their Showrooms— ae 
DI 
315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
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BOOKS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE LIFE and LETTERS of JOHN CON- 


STABLE, R.A. By C. R. Leste, R.A. With Three Portraits of 
Constable, and Forty-two Full-page Illustrations from Constable's Pictures 
and Sketches. A New Edition, with many fresh Illustrations, and some Notes 
on Constable and his Work. Edited by Rozvert C. Lestiz. Demy 4to. 
price £2 2s. [This day. 


THE NEW SIBERIA: being an Account of 


a Visit to the Penal Island of Dakhalin and Political Prisons and Mines of 
the Trans-Baikal District. Eastern Siberia. By Harry pe Winot, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “ From Pekin to Calais by Land” &c. With Appendix, Map, 
and 57 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 14s. [Next week. 


AN OUTLINE of the DOCTRINES of 


THOMAS CARLYLE: being Selected and Arranged Passages from his 
Works. Crown 8vo. 5s. [Ready. 


CHEESE and CHEESE-MAKING ; BUTTER 


and MILK. With special reference to Continental Fancy Cheeses. By 


James Lonc and Joun Benson. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Ready. 
A BOOK of SAUCES. ByS. Beatty Powns tt. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, [Rea 


EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE: a _ School 


Course of Practical Exercises in Elementary Physics (mainly quantitative), 
including some Funcamental Principles in Mechani By ArTuurR Hupe.e, 
Science Demonstrator to the London School Board. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. ss. ( This day. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CENTENARY CARLYLE. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Volume I. 


With an Introduction by H. D. Trattt, and Three Photogravure Portraits. 
Square crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (This day. 


TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE STORY of ALINE, By Mrs. Epwarp 


Riviey. Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


WHERE THAMES is WIDE: a Romance 


of the Last Century. By Cuartes James, Author of “ On Turnham 
Green.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.—November. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S SECOND THOUGHTS. By Dirtomaricus. 

THE CYPRUS CONVENTION. By T. Gisson Bowxes, M.P. 

“CYMBELINE” AT THE LYCEUM. By R. Warwick Bonp. 

ENGLAND, RUSSIA, AND FRANCE. By T. H. S. Escort. 

INTELLIGIBLE SIGNALS BETWEEN NEIGHBOURING STARS. By 
Francis Gatton. 

THE EMPRESS CATHARINE II. By W. Knox Jounson. 

THE CONQUEST OF THE SOUDAN. By Major A. Grirritus. 

WILLIAM MORRIS. By Mackenzie BELL. 


“SIR GEORGE TRESSADY” AND THE POLITICAL NOVEL. By 
H. D. Tra. 


EMILE VERHAEREN: THE BELGIAN POET. By V. M. Crawrorp. 
THE GRAVE-DIGGER. By ALMA STRETTELL. 

THE STRUGGLE BEFORE US. By H. W. Witson. 

LORD ROSEBERY’S RESIGNATION. By Epwarp Dicey. 

EVOLUTION OF MAN.” A Reply. By G. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 

NOVEMBER. 

SUNSET. By W. L. ALpen. 

REACTION. By May Bareman. 

HER GRANDMOTHER'S ADVENTURE. By Cuarves James. 

SIR GEORGE: A SOCIAL COMEDY. By Eva Rocers. 

A LANCASHIRE NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENT. By A. H. Hamer. 

THE SAVING OF A BLACKMAILER'’S SOUL. By Frank BANFIELD. 

THE ABDUCTION. By N. W. Wittiams. 

THE HOLY TIE. By Mrs. Cuaruie Neisu. 

THE VIGILANTES AND THE BLACKGUARD. By Rocer Pocock. 


CHAPMAN & HALL (Limited), London. 


F8ENEZER PROUT’S WORKS. Bound, each 55. net. 
HARMONY: its Theory and Practice. Ninth Edition. 

COUN TERPOINT: Strict and Free. Fifth Edition. 

DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON. Second Edition. 

FUGUE. Third Edition. 

FUGAL ANALYSIS. Second Edition, 

MUSICAL FORM. Second Edition, 

APPLIED FORMS. Second Edition. 


Now completed, royal 8vo. strongly bound, rss. net. 
DICTIONARY of MUSIC. By Dr. H. RIEMANN. Trans- 
lated by J. S. Sueptock, B.A. 


AuGENER & Co., 199) Regent Street, London, W. 
City Branch—22 Newgate Street, E.C. 


BOOKs.—aLL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 


© matter what the subject. Patronized by the Nobility. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants.—EDWARD 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOTICE. 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for NOVEMBER 1596 contains, among other articles of interest: -THE 
CAREER OF CLAUDIA. By F. M. Pearp, Author of “ Near Neigh- 
bours’ &c. Chaps. I.—III.—THE ENGLISH OCCUPATION OF 
SICILY—LOUIS PASTEUR—HUNGARY'S PATRIOT POET—THE 
COMMONS AT WORK—A FREAK OF CUPID. (Conclusion.) 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. By 


ry oun Hussey. Author of “A Drive Thro’ England,” ‘‘On the Box 
»” &c. With 16 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, engraved by 
Mr. George Pearson, and Map of the Route. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 


NOW READY. 


The JERNINGHAM LETTERS (1782-1848) : 


being Excerpts from the Correspondence and Diaries of the Honourable 
Lady Jerningham and of her Daughter, Lady Bedingfeld. Edited, with 
Notes, by Ecerton Castie, M.A., F.S.A. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 


numerous Portraits, reproduced from the Original Miniatures, 24s. 
“A mine of characteristic detail about the Georgian period.”—Daily Vews. 


NOW READY. 


The PRINCESS de LAMBALLE. By Sir 


Francis Monreriore, Bart. In 1 vol. crown 4to. with numerous Fortraits 
and other Iilustrations, 12s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


OVER the ANDES from the ARGENTINE 


to CHILI and PERU. By May Crommetin. Int vol, demy 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


ETON in the FORTIES. By Artuur Duke 


Coxeripce. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 6s. 
“A readable, lively, and amusing book.”—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


NOW READY. 


ITALIAN HIGHWAYS. By Mrs. R. M. Kine, 


Author of “‘ A Diary of a Civilian’s Wife in India.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ NOT LIKE OTHER 
GIRLS” &c. 


READY THIS DAY. 


THE MISTRESS OF BRAE FARM. 


By ROSA N. CAREY, 
Author of “‘ Nellie’s Memories” &c. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


THE STAMPS of EUROPE.—A beautifully Illustrated 
Series of Articles on the above subject. from the pen of the well-known expert, 
Mr. W. A. S. Westosy, was commenced in THE BAZAAR of Wednesday, 
November 4th, and*will be continued on subseq Wednesdays till completion. 
Every stamp collector should read these invaluable papers. Order through any 
newsagent or bookstall, or direct from the Office. hree months’ subscription, 
2s. 2d. ; post free, from the Office, 3s. 6d.—Office, 170 Strand, London, W.C. 


POSTAGE STAMPS.—A Forty-four Page PAMPHLET, 
containing interesting descriptive Notes on a Collection of about 700 different 
Stamps of all ntries, will be sent post free for 7d. 
ALFRED Situ & Son, 37 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address; BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code; UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
orders promptly Usual cash discounts. 


Now ready, Fifty-eighth Edition, price 2s. 
THE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By a Lapy. 
The Original Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: Simpxin, MarsHALt, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Limited. 
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LAWRENCE & BULLEN, LTD. 


THE KAFIRS of the HINDU-KUSH. By 


Sir GEORGE ROBERTSON, K.C.S.I. With numerous Illustrations by 
A. D. McCormick. Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. * [ln a few days. 


In October 1889 I found myself, for the second time, the official guest of the 
Mehtar of Chitral, at the fort which constitutes the capital of that country. The 
people and the country were alike interesting—the former for their picturesque light- 
heartedness, the latter for its magnificent scenery, and both for their freshness and 
novelty. But it was not only the Chitrdlis themselves that had excited my curiosity, 
for at the Mehtar's capital, on my visit in 1888, I had seen several KAfirs of the 
Hindu-Kush, and had heard many tales of their strange manners and customs. 
The people of K4firistan had first excited my curiosity during the Afghin War of 
1879-80, and seeing them now in the flesh, my interest in them became so intensified 
that the desire to see them in their own homes was irresistible. I had accordingly 
asked the Government of India to be allowed to make an attempt to enter the KAfir 
country, and the permission was accorded me while actually on my way to Chitrél 
for the second time. It should be mentioned that the only previous European who 
had attempted tc enter KAfiristan was General (then Colonel) Lockhart, when in 
command of a mission to examine the Hindu-Kush passes in 1885-86. He had 
penetrated into the upper part of the Bashgul Valley, and remained there for a 
few days; but jealousies having broken out amongst the Kifir headmen, he had 
been compelled to leave the country and return to Chitral. 


SHAKSPERE’S HOLINSHED: the Chro- 


nicle and the Historical Plays compared. By W. G. BOosWELL- 
SToNe. Crown 4to, 15s. net. [ Ready. 


Courtenay’s ‘‘ Commentaries on the Historical Plays of Shakspere" were pub- 
lished in 1840, and have so long been out of print that a work of similar aim may 
not, it is hoped, be unwelcome. In ‘‘ Shakspere’s Holinshe ”™ the historical plays 
are compared, scene by scene, with passages chiefly derived rom Holinshed’s 
“Chronicles” ; supplemented by illustrations taken from other sources—Foxe's 
“Acts and Monuments,” for example—which even Holinshed’s massive tomes did 
not embrace. The excerpts are generally accompanied by prefatory words, 
narrating the dramatic action in the dramatic order, and noticing, as they occur, all 
important variations of historic chronology and historic facts. 


THE ADVENTURES of HAJJI BABA of 


ISPAHAN. By James Morter. Edited by Dr. C. J. WILts, with 
an Introduction by Sir FREDERICK GoLDsmiD, C.B., K.C.S.L. 
Illustrated from Original Sketches made by James Morier, and from 
Drawings by Persian Artists. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. [ Shortly. 


James Morier’s famous romance ‘‘ Hajji Baba of Ispahan,” which ins the 
one authoritative work on Persian manners and customs, is accessible in many 
forms ; but no attempt has hitherto been made to issue a handsome, illustrated, 
library edition. The Publishers are deeply indebted to Lady Morier, who kindly 
placed at their disposal James Morier’s Sketch-books, which contain the interesting 
drawings that he made for the express purpose (now realized) of illustrating his 
romance. The Editor, Dr. Wills, when he was residing in Teheran, commissioned 
Persian artists to illustrate incidents of the story ; and these drawings have been used 
for the present volume, which also coutains numerous reproductions of Persian 
textiles, pottery, metal-work, household implements, &c. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
THE POEMS of HENRY VAUGHAN, 


SILURIST. Edited by E. K. CHAMBERs, with an Introduction by 
H. C, BEECHING, Rector of Yattendon. 2 vols r2mo. ros. net. 
[ Ready. 
This Edition contains all the ms, sacred and secular, of H Vaughan. 
Some Copies are printed on Large 4 ——— 
A Prospectus of the Muses’ Library will be sent on application, 


TURKISH FAIRY TALES and FOLK- 


TALES. Collected by Dr. IGNacz KuNos, Translated from the 
Hungarian Version by R. NisBET BAIN. Illustrated by Celia 
Levetus. Demy 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 


Uniform with Mr. Bain’s Collections of ‘‘ Russian Fairy Tales” and ‘* Cossack 
‘airy Tales.” 


NEW NOVELS. 


AN ERRING PILGRIMAGE. By 


AINSLIE. Crown €vo. és. Ready. 
MARGOT. By Srwney Pickertnc. Crown 
8vo. 6s. [ Shortly. 


SHORT STORIES. 
MANY CARGOES. By W. W. Jacons. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


This book should secure Mr. Jacobs a prominent place among the humourists of 
time. 


UNDINE. 
UNDINE: a Romance. By FRriepricn DE 


LA Motte Fouguf. Translated by EpMUND Gosse. _IIlustrated 
by Florence M. Rudland. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Jn a few days. 


An Edition is also kept in crown 4to. with Photogravure Illustrations by Mr. W. 
E. F. Britten, 12s. 6d. net. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Limitep, 16 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNINC’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


“An edition which in every point of excellence will satisfy the most fastidious 
taste." —Scotsman. 


NOTICE.—The FIRST PRINTING of the NEW 
EDITION of THE COMPLETE WORKS 
OF ROBERT BROWNING, in 2 vols, 
large crown Svo. with Portraits, 15s., has 
been taken up by the Booksellers. A SECOND 
PRINTING will be ready shortly. 


CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
ON NOVEMBER 13 WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
With Eight Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 


RODNEY STONE 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of “ Micah Clarke,” “The White Company,” &c. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—Tre SECOND EDITION of SIR 
GEORGE TRESSADY, by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, crown Svo. G68, will be ready on 
Monday next, November 9th. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION 
OF “JESS.” 


Now Ready, with 12 Full-page Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


JESS. By H. Rmer Haccarp. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 
JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET: his Life and 


Letters. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). With 9 Photo- 
gravures. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 15s. Large Paper 
(so Copies), 42s. net. ‘‘ A fascinating volume. The book deals with 
the artist and his work in every aspect.........+ It will probably be 
accepted as definite." —Black and White. 


THE SPANISH CONQUEST OF AMERICA. 


ADVENTURES of ROGER L’ESTRANGE, 


sometime Captain in the Florida Army of the Marqués de Soto. An 
Autobiography. Translated from the Spanish and Edited by 
Dominick DALY, of the Inner Temple. Coloured Route Map. 6s. 
«Mr. H. M. Stanley, M.P., has written a Preface, accepting it as an 
entirely contemporary and genuine account of the expedition of de 
Soto. “ We will only add that the book is a most lively record of 
adventure, full of discoveries, surprises, battles, sieges, suffering, love 
affairs, and hairbreadth escapes." — 7imes. 


THE DIARY of a RESURRECTIONIST, 


1811-1812: to which is added an Account of the Resurrection Met 
in London. By J. B. BAILEY, B.A., Librarian to Royal College of 
Surgeons. With ro Plates and Facsimiles, 3s. 6d. ‘‘ An admirable 
study."— Scotsman. The diary itself is genuine and most curious, 
and throws a lurid light upon the state of things which prevailed 
up to 1831.""—TZimes. 


CHARLES BERTRAM, the Eminent Conjurer. 


“ISN'T IT WONDERFUL?” a History of 


Magic and Mystery. With Illustrations by Phil May and other 
Artists, 7s. 6d. ‘‘ A volume of entertaining reminiscences, and eF 
planations of some of the more modern secrets of his art, by the 
well-known conjurer."—TZimes. ‘A brief history of conjuring and 
conjurers, with a lively record of his own experiences; and last, but 
not least, the How It’s Done of a few of his most effective tricks. 
—St. Paul's. ‘‘ The best book of its kind since the memoirs # 
Robert Houdin."—Pal/ Mall Gasette. 


FATHER DOLLING’S BOOK, New Edition ready. ; 


TEN YEARS in a PORTSMOUTH SLUM. 


With 18 Full-page Plates, 6s. ‘‘ We know of no slum record so well 
told or so important. Should be carefully read by every one interested 
in the practical work of reform.” —Progressive Review. 


London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lim., Paternoster Squat 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE 


CASTLES OF ENGLAND: 


THEIR STORY AND STRUCTURE. 
By Sir JAMES D. MACKENZIE, Bart. 
Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 


With 40 Full-page Plates, 160 Text Illustrations, and many Plans, In 
2 vols. imperial 8vo. Price to Subscribers, £3 3s. net. [Mov. 13. 


This sumptuous work affords a record of no fewer 
than 660 Castles, many of which ind» be 
forgotten but for the enthusiasm and zeal of 
the historian. The plates have been executed 
in the finest style, and the book is in every way 
indispensable to a country gentleman's library. 


CORREGGIO: 


HIS LIFE, HIS FRIENDS, AND HIS TIME. 


By Dr. CORRADO RICCI, 
Director of the Royal Gallery, Parma. 
A New and Popular Edition in fourteen Monthly Parts, each containing 
three Full-page Plates and numerous Text Illustrations. 
Part I. is now ready, price 2s. 6d, net. 
Mr. Heinemann has decided to re-issue this 
magnificent work in monthly parts at such a 
price as will put it within the reach of all. 


UNDERCURRENTS OF THE SECOND EM- 


PIRE. By ALBERT D. VANDAM, Author of ‘‘ An Englishman in 
Paris.” 1 vol. demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.— Mr. Vandam displays a thorough 

mastery of his subject, and writes with exceeding energy and effectiveness.” 


TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. By Feuix 


Dusors. With 153 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings 
made on the spot, and rr Maps and Plans. 1 vol. 12s. 6d. 
THE TIMES.—" One does not often meet with a book of travel so 


full of interest and novelty as this. An excellent pi 
condition of things on the ane. ” excellent picture of the present 


LETTERS OF A COUNTRY VICAR. By 


Yves LE QUERDEC. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. [Nov. 13 


A BOOK OF SCOUNDRELS. By Cnartes 


WHIBLEY. With a Cover designed by Mr. Whistler. 1 vol. with a 
Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Mr Whibley has done his work 


in admirable fashion. The artists of the road have | i 
hands of their fellow-artists of the pen.” 


THE PLAYS of W. E. HENLEY and R. L. 


STEVENSON. In 4 vols. cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. each. 
1. DEACON BRODIE. 


IN RUSSET AND SILVER. By Epmunp 


Gesse. A New Edition, uniform with ‘‘On Viol ’ 
 Firdausi in Exile.” 1 vol. 38. 6d. n Viol and Flute,” and 


FICTION. 
RS. F. A. STEEL. 


M 
ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. By 
RA ANNIE STEEL, Author of ‘‘ The Potter’ * . 6s. 
most momentous and dramatic event in all our Empire’s later history. 


Mrs, Steel has challenged co: i i ipli 
eepeeagh ged comparison with Mr. Kipling, and she need not 


A NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVEL. 


LIFE THE ACCUSER. By Emma Brooks, 
Author of ‘* A Superfluous Woman.” 3 vols. 15s. net. 
Po wad DAILY CHRONICLE.—** Miss Brooke has given us a story in 
_ our interest grows, becomes absorbing, and is fast held until the 
t word upon the last page.” 
A NEW TWO-VOLUME NOVEL. 


THE OTHER HOUSE. By Henry James. 
net. 
ENEUM.—* A vi isti i i 
Work, A story of human interest pa 
A NEW WRITER. 


BY 
CHUN-TI-KUNG: his Life and Adven- 


tures, By CLAUDE REEs. 1 vol. 6s. 

AN PERCY WHITE'S NEW NOVEL. 
IDRIA. By Percy Wnuire, Author of 

7 Mr. Bailey-Martin.” T vol. 6s. 

—, DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Cannot fail to secure the sincerest 
‘ration, Sparkles with brilliant metaphor and trenchant epigram.” 

An ILLUSTRATED LIST & Mr. HEINEMANN'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 

post free. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S WEW BOOKS. 


The First Eprtion having been exhausted, a Seconp Epition will be ready 
immediately. 
BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


SOLDIER TALES. Containing : With the Main Guard— 
The Drums of the Fore and Aft—The Man Who Was—Courting of Dinah 
Shadd—Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney—Taking of Lungtungpen—The 
Madness of Private Ortheris. With Head and Tail Pieces and 21 page Illus- 
trations by A. S. HarrrRIck. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. Kipling’s stories of Mulvaney and Co. are as cap- 
tivating at the tenth reading as at the first—as all stories of -rate genius are.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A BOOK of OLD ENGLISH BALLADS, with an 


accompaniment of Decorative Drawings by Georce WHarton Epwarps, 
and an Introduction by Hamitton W. Masie. 


CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, uncut edges, 6s. 


THE SCHOOL for SCANDAL and THE RIVALS. 


By R. B. SuHeripan. With Fifty Illustrations by Epmunp J. Suttivan, 
and an Introduction by AuGusTINE Brrrewt, Q.C., M.P. 
Also a limited edition on super royal hand-made, 30s. net. (250 copies only 
for England and America.) 
Cloth elegant, gilt tops, in a cloth box, 21s. 
A HANDY VOLUME EDITION OF 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS and POEMS. 


11 vols, 


BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SEALSKIN CLOAK. By Rotr BotpRewoop, 


Author of “‘ Robbery under Arms" &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
2vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


TAQUISARA. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Lovers of Mr. Marion Crawford's romances will 
find much to delight them in his new novel, ‘ Taquisara.’....... He has constructed 
a plot of wonderful skill and mystery.” 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL PLAYS. By SuakespEare, 
Martowe, Peeve, Heywoop, FLetcuer, and Forp, Arranged for Acting 
as well as for Reading by T. Donovan. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
Cloth, edges uncut, 3s. 6d. ‘* Peacock” Edition, cloth elegant, edges gilt, ss. 


THE PHANTOM SHIP. By Captain Marryat. With 


an Introduction by Davip Hannay, and Illustrations by H. R. Mitiar. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE ORIEL WINDOW. By Mrs. MoteswortH. With 


Illustrations by Leslie Brooke. 


With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE CHILD, its SPIRITUAL NATURE. By Henry 


Krnc Lewis, Compiler of “‘ Songs for Little Singers in the Sunday School and 


Home. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CHRONICLE.—“ We are exceedingly grateful to Mr. 
Lewis for a book which we have read with profit and avidity.” 


Demy 8vo. 14s. 
THE ELDER PLINY’S CHAPTERS on the HISTORY 


of ART. Translated by K. Jex-Biaxe, Classical Lecturer at Girton College, 
Cambridge. With Commentary and Historical Introduction E. SELLERs, 
and additional Notes contributed by Dr. Heinrich Lupwic URticus, 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ROUND the YEAR: a Series of Short Nature Studies. 
By L. Matt, F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the Yorkshire College. With 
Illustrations, chiefly by A. R. Hammond, F.L.S. 


Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 173. net. 
ELECTRO-PHYSIOLOGY. By W. Brepermann, Pro- 
po Physiology in Jena. Translated by Frances A. Wevoy. With 
136 Figures. 


Vol. Il. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
THE ELEMENTS of PHYSICS. A College Text- Book. 


By Epwarp L. Nicnots and S. Frankuin. In 3 vols. 
Vol. Il. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


AN INTERMEDIATE COURSE of PRACTICAL 


PHYSICS. By Arruur Scuvster, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physics in 
the Owens College, Manchester, and Dr. Cuartes H. Lees, D.Sc. 


ra crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


Ext 
THE GASES of the ATMOSPHERE : the History of 
their Discovery. By Wiit1am Ramsay, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in 
University College, London. With Portraits. 


ENGLISH CLABSIOS.—New Volume. 
Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
PALGRAVE’S GOLDEN TREASURY of SONGS and 


LYRICS. Book Second. Edited, with Notes, by W. Bett, M.A., Principal 
Government College, Lahore. 


LONDON : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 7 November,’ 1896! 


RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL & CO.’S LIST 


Just Published, Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 528 pages, price 7s. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION - TO 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day 
By HENRY OFFLEY WAKEMAN, M.A. 
Fellow of All Souls College, and Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 


OPINIONS. 


“Mr. Wakeman’'s book is not only scholarly and thoughtful, but is also written so *T am quite sure the book will be found most useful by Theological students, 


easily and clearly that it will be read with interest by the large class of general | I shall mention it wherever I can.” 
readers who are interested in its subject. It is the first book which has succeeded in | The Rev. Dr. Maclear, Warden of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, 


MESSRS. 


presenting the history of the Church of England in a clear and intelligible form.” “ Will have much pleasure in making it known.” 
/ The Bishop of Peterborough. The Rev. Canon Worlledge, Truro. 
Will at once and satisfactorily fill up a long-felt void.” “*T shall be happy to recommend it to my classes...... I cannot speak too highly 
of this Work."—The Rev. E. Elmer Harding, Principal of St. Aidan’s 


The Rev. Canon Bright, Christ Church, Oxford. 
"© Mr. Wakeman'’s ‘ History of the English Church’ was the book that we wanted. 
No Churchman of average education has now any excuse for ignorance of the 
history of his Church, nor any schoolmaster or mistress for omitting to teach it to 
their boys and girls."—The Rev. Canon Gore, Westminster. 
“I fully recognise the value of Mr. Wakeman’s Work, and the ' elp it should be 


College, Birkenhead. 
“IT have recommended it as a text-book to the students of this College."—The. 
Rev. J. S. Teulon, Principal of the Theological College, Chichester. 
“It does not often fall to the reviewer's lot to be able to give such unreserved 
praise as can be given to this most charming book.” —Guardian. 


to students for Holy Orders, and to the Parochial Clergy who wis’ to instruct their ** Mr. Wakeman lays particular stress upon the most critical periods, and treats” 
people as to the history and claims of our Church."—The Bishop cf Lichfield. them with great ability.” —7imes. 

7 It is just what was wanted...... I think you deserve the gratitude of all “ It is written in a broader spirit than the ordinary manuals of Church History, 
Ch and ially those who are engaged in education.” and should prove attractive as well as instructive to students of its subject.” 


The Rev. H. L. Thompson, Warden of Radley Colle : , Abingdon. Scotsman, — 


Just published. A Cheap Edition in One Volume. Small fcap. 8vo. §s. 


A PARADISE OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


Arranged by the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, M.A. 
ConTENTS : Love—Home Affections and Friendship—Man—Patriotism—Art—Romance—Nature—Pastorals—Death—Religion—Notes—Index of 
Writers—Index of First Lines. 


** Mr. Beeching’s anthology of English poetry has one great and unusual merit : * That those who walk in the rose-scented avenues of Mr. Beeching’s garden wit 
| the pieces selected are selected purely and simply for their poetical merit, and for | say that the planting has been well done, we cannot doubt for a moment. He has 
| no other reason whatever........ Type and paper are extremely pleasant, and this | not only a knowledge of English literature which is as sympathetic as it is profound, 


but he has the critical faculty, without which a knowledge of, and even a love for, 
literature is wasted. He does more than know what is good in literature,—that is 


* Paradise of, English Poetry’ is a very garden of Armida—so alluring is it to enter, 
so choice and varied in entertainment, so tempting to linger in, so hard to leave.” 
Athenaeum. comparatively easy. He knows what is bad, and with him base metal is never 


*© A very skilful collection, and eminently worthy of its name...... Will commend | offered us for gold. There are not many men who can stand this test, but Mr, 
itself to all true lovers of English poetry.” —7Zimes. Beeching comes through it triumphantly.” —Sfectator. 

_ The Original Edition, in Two Volumes, printed on Hand-made Paper, and bound in Buckram, may still be had. 21s. net. 


Just ready. Crown 8vo. ss. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.* 


THE SPIRITUAL STANDARD AND/| THE EGYPT OF THE HEBREWS AND 


OTHER SERMONS. Preached chiefly at Oxford and Durham. HERODOTOS. 


By of Chuck of Durham School, By the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. 
i Crown 8vo. 6s. 
| NAMES AND THEIR HISTORIES. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN THE PARISH Alphabetically Arranged as a Handbook of Historical Geography and Tope 
the Right Ree, = TALBOT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. tnd German ‘Nomenclature, M and 
By ISAAC TA TAYLOR, M.A., Litt.D., Hon. LL.D., Canon of York. 


Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


EUCHARIST WORDS AND DAYS: a TABLE BOOK 

By the Right Rev. E. S. TALBOT, D.D. OF PROSE AND VERSE. Compiled by BOWYER NICHOLS. . 
With a Preface by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, Professor of Rhetorit 
| Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CROSS. Crown Bvo. 75. 6d. 
BEING EIGHT ADDRESSES ON THE ATONEMENT. ESS. AYS I IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


By the Rev. W. O. BURROWS, M.A., Principal of the Clergy School, 
Leéds. 1780 to 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
FROM. ADVENT TO ADVENT. 
AUBREY MOORE ESSAYS ON FRENCH NOVELISTS. 
: Third Fdition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SOME ASPECTS OF SIN. ‘| MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By the late AUBREY L. MOORE, M.A. 


"Demy r2s. A COMPANION TO PLATO’S REPUBLIC 
A NEW NATURAL THEOLOGY. Being a Commentary adapted to Davies and Vaughan's Translation, 
BASED UPON THE OF EVOLUTION. HERNARD BOSA ANOUET. LL Fellow. of Universi 


y the Rev. J. MORRIS, M.A., Vicar of Westoe, South Shields. College, O 
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